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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  establishment  and  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Florida  community 
junior  college  system  is  one  of  the  classic  examples  of  a planned 
effort  to  meet  the  higher  education  needs  of  the  citizens  of  a state. 

In  1957-58  there  were  five  public  junior  college  areas  in  Florida 
having  a total  enrollment  of  less  than  6,000  students  and  having 
only  230  full-time  and  113  part-time  faculty  members  (32,  p.  114). 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  there  were  twenty-six  junior  college  areas  enroll- 
ing 87,835  students  (I,  p.  69)  and  having  3,260  full-time  and  680 
part-time  faculty  members  (34).  Much  of  the  credit  for  developing 
the  basic  plan  for  the  Florida  community  junior  college  systems  goes 
to  Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbarger  (36),  who  also  supervised  its  development 
as  Director,  Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education. 

This  rapid  growth,  with  a concurrent  effort  to  maintain  academic, 
excellence  and  at  the  same  time,  be  responsive  to  the  educational  needs 
of  communities  served,  has  not  been  without  problems.  One  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  has  been  recruiting,  developing,  and  retaining  a 
competent  and  dedicated  faculty. 

Any  discussion  of  junior  college  problems  or  issues  will  inevitably 
include  how  they  affect  the  faculty.  Faculty  qualifications,  performance, 
attitudes,  opinions,  and  aspirations  are  so  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of 
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the  institution  that  they  are  crucial  considerations  bearing  on  any 

decision  concerning  any  part  of  the  institution. 

The  vital  role  of  the  staff  and  faculty  in  a junior  college 

was  expressed  very  well  by  Williams  in  a 1961  address  to  a group  of 

junior  college  administrators: 

Personnel,  more  than  any  other  factor,  indeed  more  than 
all  other  factors  combined,  determines  the  achievement 
and  the  success  of  the  junior  college,  as  indeed  it 
would  of  any  institutional  organization.  To  be  sure, 
sound  organization  is  important,  but  personnel  will 
determine  whether  the  organization  is  effective  or 
ineffective  in  its  translation. 

Educational  goals  and  programs  of  the  institution  are 
completely  dependent  upon  the  personnel  factor,  both 
in  the  creation  and  in  the  translation  of  these  educa- 
tional goals  and  programs.  For  no  matter  how  we  state 
our  goals,  and  no  matter  what  programs  are  devised  it 
is  the  faculty  (the  personnel)  of  the  institution  that 
will  determine  whether  these  are  translated  effectively. 

The  selection  and  wise  utilization  of  personnel  is 
surely  recognized  as  the  most  critical  issue  faced  by 
our  boards,  and  by  our  administrative  officers,  upon 
whom  repose  responsibilities  for  our  junior  colleges. 

The  personnel  factor  indeed  is  the  factor  of  critical 
incidence  in  any  over-all  appraisal  of  the  institution. 

The  success  of  the  institution  hinges  on  this. 

. . . If  there  is  any  single  task  of  the  President  that 
far  overshadows  all  other  tasks,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  of  setting  the  stage  so  that  every  individual  who 
is  employed  has  the  opportunity  to  achieve  his  full 
potential  in  both  personal  satisfaction  and  in  service 
to  the  institution.  None  of  us  do  this  perfectly,  but 
this  is  one  goal  of  administrative  organization  and 
work  with  our  faculty  towards  which  we  must  work  very 
diligently  (37,  pp.  33-34). 

Hunt,  in  an  address  to  a group  of  newly  appointed  junior  college 
presidents,  stressed  the  importance  of  the  faculty  to  the  success  of  a 


junior  college: 
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The  selection  of  instructional  staff  becomes  a role 
of  major  importance  when  it  is  recognized  that  no  college 
can  be  any  stronger  than  its  faculty.  Classroom  instructors 
possessed  with  such  qualities  as  scholarship,  enthusiasm 
for  learning  and  instruction  in  the  classroom,  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  students,  and  loyalty  to  the 
program  of  the  college  are  what  transform  an  ordinary  college 
into  a great  institution  (13,  p.  31). 

Merson  told  a 1964  institute  of  junior  college  administrators 
that  securing,  retaining  and  inspiring  instructors  is  one  of  the  more 
difficult  and  perplexing  administrative  problems  faced  in  a junior 
college.  He  said:  "Given  an  adequate  system  of  community  colleges 

and  visionary  leadership  in  these  colleges,  no  other  factor  is  more 
important  to  the  success  of  the  college  than  its  instructors"  (25, 

PP.  11-12). 

Kinsinger  (17,  p.  32),  Schroeder  (30,  p.  81),  Reynolds  (29, 
pp.  6-14),  Crossland  (7,  p.  3),  Medsker  (24,  Chap.  7),  Garrison  (9), 
and  numerous  others  have  also  stressed  the  importance  of  faculty 
competence  and  attitudes  to  the  success  of  junior  colleges. 

Another  trend  which  has  been  investigated  and  discussed  by 
Kiernan  (16,  p.  36),  Johnson  (15,  p.  43),  Lahti  (20),  Honer  (12), 
Lombardi  (22),  and  others  is  the  growing  trend  among  junior  college 
faculty  members  to  insist  on  greater  participation  in  policy-formulation 
and  decision-making  with  respect  to  all  phases  of  the  college  program. 

As  early  as  1961  Johns  (14,  pp.  1-5)  presented  a pattern  for  faculty 
participation  to  a group  of  junior  college  administrators. 

These  developments  raise  the  question:  "If  recruiting,  retain- 

ing, and  developing  a professionally  competent  and  dedicated  faculty  for 
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Florida's  rapidly  growing  junior  college  system  are  so  vital  to 
quality  education  in  these  institutions,  and  if  faculty  insistence 
on  participation  in  policy- formulation  and  decision-making  is  increas- 
ing , what  could  be  more  useful  to  our  junior  college  administrators 
than  current  and  accurate  information  about  the  faculties  and  their 
attitudes  and  opinions?"  A state-wide  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Florida  community  junior  college  faculties  has  not  been  made  since 
1962  (27).  The  Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education,  has  affirmed  on  several  occasions  that  current 
information  on  the  Florida  community  junior  college  faculty  is  not  now 
available  and  is  needed  to  assist  in  better  management  of  the  Florida 
junior  college  system.  This  study  was  designed,  in  part,  to  fulfill 
this  requirement. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  Problem 

The  specific  problem  in  this  study  is  to  answer  the  question: 
"What  are  the  areas  of  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  of  faculty 
members  in  Florida  community  junior  colleges  with  respect  to  various 
features,  activities,  programs,  policies,  organization,  and  conditions 
in  their  own  college;  and  what  are  the  characteristics,  opinions,  and 
attitudes  of  those  most  satisfied  and  those  most  dissatisfied?" 

Sub-Problems 

In  arriving  at  a solution  to  the  major  problem,  answers  to  the 
following  questions  were  sought: 
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a.  What  are  the  current  specific  backgrounds,  experience,  and 
quantifiable  characteristics  of  faculty  members  in  Florida's 
community  junior  colleges? 

b.  What,  are  the  current  attitudes  and  opinions  of  faculty  members 
on  various  matters  having  to  do  with  their  personal  and  work 
situations ? 

c.  To  what  extent  do  faculty  members  understand  and  accept 
stated  purposes  and  functions  of  the  ilorida  community  junior 
college? 

d.  What  are  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  faculty  members  toward 
the  counseling  and  guidance  functions  in  Florida  community 
junior  colleges? 

e.  What  are  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  faculty  members 
on  the  organization,  programs,  policies,  and  operating  pro- 
cedures in  the  Florida,  community  junior  college? 

f.  In  terms  of  total,  responses,  how  do  current  backgrounds, 
characteristics,  attitudes,  and  opinions  differ  with  those 
found  in  the  survey  conducted  by  Montgomery  (27)  in  1962? 

g.  What  are  the  areas  of  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions 
of  faculty  members  with  various  features  and  conditions 

in  their  own  junior  college,  and  what  are  the  characteristics 
and  opinion  patterns  of  those  satisfied  and  of  those  dissatis- 


fied? 


h.  What  are  the  differences  between  colleges  x^ith  relatively 
satisfied  faculties  and  those  with  relatively  dissatisfied 
faculties,  and  what  satisfaction  variables  are  most  signifi- 
cant in  distinguishing  between  the  two  groups? 

i.  What  valid  conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be  drawn 
from  findings  of  this  study  which  might  be  useful  to  junior 
college  officials  at  all  levels  for  initiating  changes  in 
legislation,  policies,  programs,  financial  support,  operating 
procedures,  organizational  structure,  and/or  facilities? 

Need  for  the  Study 

1.  One  part  of  a comprehensive  survey  (27),  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Florida  State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board  in  1962, 
identified  many  of  the  characteristics,  competencies,  attitudes, 
and  opinions  of  faculty  members  in  Florida’s  community  junior 
colleges  at  that  time.  This  survey  resulted  in  several  useful  and 
valuable  recommendations  for  improving  the  climate  and  effectiveness 
of  faculty  performance  in  Florida's  community  junior  colleges  based 
on  the  situation  at  that  time. 

2.  The  1962  study  of  faculty  opinions  included  fourteen  white  junior 
colleges,  only  five  of  which  had  been  in  operation  more  than  five 
years.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  che  faculty  had  taught  in  a junior 
college  two  years  or  less  (27,  p.  95).  With  the  maturing  of 
Florida's  community  colleges,  it  was  considered  likely  that  faculty 
characteristics  and  opinions  were  different  and  should  be  recorded 
and  compared  at  the  present  time. 
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3.  No  regular  system  now  exists  for  reporting  changes  in  junior  college 
faculty  backgrounds,  opinions,  and  attitudes  to  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Hence,  a current  survey  for  use  by  officials  at  all 
levels  is  needed. 

4.  There  has  been  some  attrition  of  faculty  members  in  the  junior  colleges 
which  existed  in  1962,  and  full-time  faculty  members  have  increased 
from  1,025  to  almost  3,300  in  the  fall  of  1967  (34).  It  is  estimated 
that  about  80  per  cent  of  current  full-time  faculty  members  have 

been  hired  since  1962  (questions  75  and  76,  Appendix  B).  This 
drastic  change  in  faculty  population  was  another  reason  making 
an  up-to-date  study  necessary. 

5.  Larger  percentages  of  newer  faculty  members  have  been  hired  direct 
from  graduate  schools  and  from  business  and  the  professions  (26, 
pp.  /-10),  which  added  to  the  probability  that  faculty  characteris- 
tics, attitudes,  and  opinions  may  have  changed  significantly  in 
some  areas . 

6.  As  community  junior  colleges  grow  larger  and  more,  complex,  direct 
communication  between  top  administrators  and  individual  faculty 
members  becomes  more  difficult,  and  may  result  in  misunderstanding 
or  ignorance  of  faculty  attitudes  and  opinions.  In  such  cases, 

a current  survey  should  provide  clues  as  to  action  needed  for 
improving  faculty  morale  and  effectiveness. 

7.  No  comprehensive  study  has  been  conducted  since  1962  on  the  back- 
grounds, characteristics,  attitudes,  and  opinions  of  Florida 
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community  junior  college  faculty  members.  A recent  study  sponsored 
by  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  (20)  identified  a trend 
among  faculty  members  to  demand  better  pay  and  facilities  and  a 
greater  voice  in  the  making  of  institutional  policies  and  decisions. 
The  Florida  junior  college  presidents  have  recognized  a trend  toward 
faculty  insistence  on  an  increased  role  in  decision-  and  policy- 
making as  evidenced  by  discussion  of  the  problem  at  recent  meetings 
of  that  group. 

8.  All  of  these  symptoms  pointed  to  a change  in  faculty  characteristics, 
attitudes,  and  opinions.  This  study  was  designed  to  identify  some 
of  these  changes,  highlight  the  differences  between  1962  and  the 
present,  and  provide  an  analysis  of  faculty  satisfactions  and  dis- 
satisfactions with  their  own  institution. 

Delimitations 

The  faculty  profile  and  analyses  accomplished  in  this  study  were 
limited  to  full-time  faculty  members  of  Florida's  community  junior 
colleges  who  responded  to  a prepared  questionnaire. 

Because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  faculty  population  (33,  p.  26 
and  1,  pp.  20-23)  and  inability  to  identify  how  each  faculty  member 
participating  in  the  1962  survey  answered  particular  questions,  com- 
parisons between  the  data  from  the  1962  and  current  surveys  were  made 
in  terms  of  gross  differences  on  a state-wide  basis. 

Analyses  made  in  the  state-wide  profile  of  faculty  backgrounds, 
experience,  attitudes,  and  opinions  were  limited  to  comparisons  with 
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results  of  the  1962  survey  and  other  research  studies  included  in 
the  Related  Research  section  of  this  chapter. 

Analyses  accomplished  on  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions 
of  faculty  members  with  conditions  and  features  of  their  own  institu- 
tion were  limited  to  comparison  of  the  personal  and  educational  back- 
grounds and  attitudes  of  the  most  satisfied  group  with  the  most  dis- 
satisfied group. 

Analyses  accomplished  on  differences  in  level  of  faculty  satis- 
faction between  junior  colleges  were  limited  to  ranking  the  institutions 
in  terms  of  faculty  satisfaction,  and  identification  of  the  satisfaction 
variables  most  prominent  in  discriminating  between  satisfied  and  dis- 
satisfied institutions. 

Related  Research 

The  research  most  closely  related  to  this  study  was  done  in  1962 
by  Montgomery  while  a doctoral  candidate  at  Florida  State  University 
(27).  The  study  was  sponsored  by  the  Florida  State  Junior  College 
Advisory  Board.  The  Montgomery  study  surveyed  all  faculty  members 
in  fourteen  white  Florida  public  community  junior  colleges  and  obtained 
information  on  personal  and  educational  backgrounds,  attitudes  on 
junior  college  work  in  general,  opinions  on  their  own  institutions, 
attitudes  toward  various  aspects  of  guidance  and  counseling  programs, 
and  attitudes  on  stated  functions  of  the  Florida  public  junior  colleges. 
A comprehensive  summary  of  the  personal  data  for  the  total  sample  is 
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presented  in  his  report,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  factors  which 
characterize  the  "accepting"  and  "rejecting"  groups . The  terms 
"accepting"  and  "rejecting"  relate  to  the  stated  purposes  of  Florida's 
public  junior  colleges. 

Montgomery  found  that  among  the  factors  characterizing  the 
"accepting"  group  as  compared  to  the  "rejecting"  group  were  the 
following:  they  were  younger  and  a higher  proportion  of  them  had 

taught  in  secondary  schools;  they  tended  to  come  from  families  of 
modest  means;  they  were  more  enthusiastic  about  their  work  and  about 
helping  younger  people  learn;  they  were  less  interested  in  the  title 
of  "professor,"  but  more  of  them  wanted  the  word  "community"  in  the 
name  of  their  institution;  they  believed  more  strongly  in  counseling 
and  guidance  and  more  of  them  recommended  extensive  use  of  profes- 
sionally trained  guidance  personnel;  they  gave  greater  acceptance 
to  the  "open-door"  admission  policy;  and  they  were  less  likely  to 
have  outstanding  academic  records. 

The  Florida  Junior  College  Advisory  Board  submitted  a compre- 
hensive report  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  February, 

1963  (33),  setting  forth  current  conditions  in  Florida  community 
junior  colleges  and  making  recommendations  for  needed  improvements. 

One  section  of  this  report  (pages  26-33)  contains  a summary  of  the  data 
used  by  Montgomery  in  his  dissertation  and  makes  seven  recommendations 
for  improvements  related  to  the  junior  college  faculties. 
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Lipscomb  in  1965  made  a study  of  faculties  in  the  fourteen  white 
Mississippi  public  junior  colleges  (21).  This  study  was  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  Montgomery  study.  The  study  showed  that  among  the  factors 
characterizing  the  "accepting"  group  as  compared  with  the  "rejecting" 
group  were  the  following:  they  were  younger  and  a higher  proportion 

of  them  were  female;  they  came  from  a small  Mississippi  town  and  attended 
school  there;  they  were  more  likely  to  have  outstanding  academic  records 
and  to  have  had  formal  courses  and  in-service  training  related  to 
junior  college  teaching;  they  majored  in  foreign  languages,  English, 
social  science,  guidance,  home  economics,  or  industrial  or  vocational 
arts;  they  devoted  more  hours  per  week  to  their  junior  college  duties; 
they  were  very  satisfied  with  junior  college  work  and  felt  a sense 
of  social  usefulness  and  personal  satisfaction  from  junior  college 
work;  they  believed  in  the  importance  of  all  types  of  counseling; 
and  they  accepted  the  multi-purpose  functions  of  the  junior  college 
with  equal  emphasis  on  those  functions  (21,  pp.  91-92). 

Medsker  (24)  in  1957  made  an  extensive  study  and  reported  in 
some  detail  on  the  backgrounds  and  the  academic  preparation  for 
teaching  of  junior  college  faculty  members,  as  well  as  their  attitudes 
and  opinions  on  various  topics.  He  obtained  responses  from  3,274 
faculty  members  associated  with  seventy-four  junior  colleges  in 
fifteen  states.  The  relationship  between  attitudes  held  by  faculty 
members  and  the  type  of  institution  and  position  held  was  examined. 
Although  none  of  Florida's  community  junior  colleges  were  included  in 
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Medsker's  sample,  this  study  was  a landmark  in  the  study  of  junior 
college  faculty  characteristics,  attitudes,  and  opinions  on  a nation- 
wide basis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Medsker  found  that  the 
groups  of  faculty  members  most  likely  to  support  the  objectives  and 
program  of  the  community  college  concept  were:  those  with  administra- 

tive responsibilities;  those  who  had  secondary  school  teaching  experience; 
those  who  indicated  a preference  for  teaching  at  the  junior  college 
level;  and  those  employed  in  public  junior  colleges  rather  than  exten- 
sion centers  and  private  junior  colleges. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  academic  preparation,  teaching 
experience,  and  workload  of  junior  college  faculty  members  was  done 
by  McDowell  in  1919  (23,  pp . 53-56).  Similar  data  were  gathered 
by  Koos  in  1925  (18,  pp.  77-89)  and  again  by  Koos  in  1940-41,  but  not 
published  until  after  World  War  II  (19).  In  this  study,  published  in 
1947,  Koos  reported  on  the  degrees  held  by  junior  college  faculty 
members,  the  amount  of  resident  preparation,  and  on  the  subject  areas 
of  the  preparation. 

In  1953,  Colvert  and  Litton  studied  the  academic  preparation  of 
junior  college  personnel  and  reported  the  highest  degree  held  (6, 

PP*  5-10).  Two  years  later,  Colvert  and  Baker  reported  similar  data 
(5,  pp.  10-14).  Thornton,  in  his  book.  The  Community  Junior  Collage, 
summarized  all  of  these  reports  (35,  p.  136).  These  reports  show 
a steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members  holding  the 
doctor's  degree  and  a rise  in  the  percentage  with  the  master's  degree 
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from  approximately  40  per  cent  in  1918  to  approximately  65  per  cent 
in  1958.  As  reported  by  Montgomery  (27),  a higher  percentage  of 

community  junior  college  full-time  members  had  earned  advanced 
degrees  with  13  per  cent  holding  doctorates  and  more  than  93  per  cent 
with  at  least  a master's  degree. 

In  1961,  Eckert  and  Stecklein  reported  an  extensive  study  of 
college  teachers  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  (8).  This  study  included 
both  the  senior  institutions  and  the  junior  colleges  in  Minnesota, 
and  contained  considerable  data  on  faculty  job  satisfaction.  A study 
of  college  teachers  in  the  southeastern  states  was  reported  by  Gustad 
in  1960.  His  report  was  concerned  primarily  with  teacher  retirement, 
but  included  data  on  parental  background  of  college  teachers  (11). 

In  1963,  Siehr,  Jamrich,  and  Hereford  (31)  made  a nation-wide 
survey  to  identify  the  kinds  of  problems  perceived  by  new  faculty 
members  in  community  colleges.  A total  of  3,220  questionnaires  was 
returned  from  429  community  colleges,  a return  of  57  per  cent.  This 
study  revealed  some  interesting  biographical  and  background  data 
and  found  that  new  faculty  members  perceived  the  following  as  their 
most  critical  and  persistent  problems:  lack  of  time  for  scholarly 

study;  adapting  instruction  to  individual  differences;  dealing  with 
students  who  require  special  attention  to  overcome  deficiencies; 
acquiring  adequate  secretarial  help;  understanding  college  policies  re- 
garding teaching  load;  obtaining  needed  instructional  materials;  grading 
or  marking  students'  work;  and  understanding  college  policies  to  be 
followed  in  curriculum  development  and  revision  (31,  p.  26). 
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During  1965-66,  Garrison  (9)  traveled  to  twenty  junior  colleges 
and  interviewed  over  650  junior  college  teachers  concerning  the  setting 
in  which  they  work  and  the  basic  issues  and  problems  in  junior  colleges 
as  seen  by  the  teacher.  He  found  that  junior  college  teachers:  (a) 

consider  their  most  pressing  professional  problem  to  be  lack  of  time 
to  properly  perform  their  teaching  and  other  assigned  duties  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  in  their  academic  field;  (b)  consider  the  main 
faculty  concern  to  be  lack  of  opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions 
and  policies  which  affect  them  as  professionals;  (c)  consider  the 
chief  issue  affecting  them  to  be  the  administrative  context  in  which 
they  work  and  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  be  tradition- 
bound,  confused  in  its  aims,  unimaginative,  and  too  typically  inflexi- 
ble; and  (d)  consider  their  other  problems  and  concerns  to  be  lack  of 
communication  between  faculty  groups  and  between  the  administration 
and  faculty,  a trend  toward  rigid  curricula,  a trend  toward  rigid 
faculty  preparation  and  certification  requirements,  lack  of  sabbatical 
and  other  leave  policies  to  permit  professional  improvement  efforts,  and 
articulation  difficulties  with  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

In  1966,  Burnette  (3)  conducted  a study  of  the  internal  organi- 
zational structures  of  nine  public  junior  colleges  in  Florida,  and, 
in  general,  found  that  organization,  decision-making,  and  administrative 
behavior  within  the  colleges  tended  to  be  more  bureaucratic  than 
collegial.  Atwell  (2),  in  a 1968  study,  found  that  certain  institu- 
tional and  community  characteristics  were  related  to  the  effectiveness 
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of  transfer  programs  in  Florida  public  junior  colleges,  as  measured 
by  graduation  rate  of  their  transfer  students  from  a four-year 
institution  in  the  Florida  university  system  within  three  years  after 
transfer.  He  identified  community  characteristics  showing  the  strongest 
relationship  with  effectiveness"  as:  current  expenses  per  pupil 

and  per  instructional  unit  in  the  public  schools  of  the  junior  college 
district;  the  educational  level  of  the  district's  population;  the 
ratio  to  male  and  female  teachers  in  the  district  (negatively  related); 
per  capita  income  of  the  district;  per  cent  of  "non-white"  population 
in  the  district;  and  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  district. 

His  study  showed  that  the  best  institutional  discriminators  were: 
average  junior  college  faculty  salaries;  upper-division  university 
attended  by  transferring  students , library  circulation  per  student; 
certification  level  of  junior  college  faculty;  and  ratio  of  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment  to  the  number  of  annual  graduates  (2). 

Procedures 

General  Design 

Data  for  this  s tudy  were  collected  by  use  of  a questionnaire 
(Appendix  B)  completed  by  faculty  members  employed  in  Florida’s  twenty- 
six  community  junior  colleges.  The  Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges, 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  approved  the  project  and  requested 
junior  college  presidents  to  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of  the  study. 
Analyses  were  accomplished  by  use  of  an  IBM  360  computer. 
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Population 

The  population  used  in  this  study  included  all  part-time  and  full- 
time faculty  members  of  Florida's  community  junior  college  system.  For 
purposes  of  this  study,  the  term  "faculty  member"  included  all  teachers, 
administrators,  and  counselors,  but  excluded  clerical  and  "blue  collar" 
personnel.  The  colleges  requested  and  were  furnished  4,289  copies  of 
the  questionnaire  for  distribution  to  their  faculty  members.  Detailed 
analysis  was  limited  to  full-time  faculty  members,  since  they  were 
considered  to  be  the  core  of  personnel  who  are  principally  responsible 
for  determining  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  each  institution  in 
carrying  out  its  objectives  and  purposes. 

The  Instrument 

The  instrument  employed  in  this  study  (Appendix  B)  is  a modified 
version  of  the  one  constructed  for  use  in  the  1962  survey  conducted 
under  auspices  of  the  Florida  State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board.  It 
was  developed  by  Montgomery  (27,  pp.  79-111)  using  items  taken  from 
the  1961  Florida  State  University  Role  and  Scope  Project,  Eckert  and 
Stecklein's  study  of  faculty  members  in  Minnesota  colleges  (8), 

Medsker's  instrument  which  formed  the  basis  for  part  of  the  book  The 
Junior  College:  Progress  and  Prospect  (24),  and  supplemented  by 

original  questions  having  application  to  Florida  community  junior 
colleges.  The  preliminary  instrument  was  reviewed  by  five  faculty 
members  from  different  junior  colleges,  revised,  and  field  tested. 
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Lipscomb  (21)  in  1965  used  a shortened  version  of  the  same  instrument 
in  Mississippi.  The  decision  to  use  the  same  basic  instrument  for 
this  study  was  based  on:  (a)  the  fact  that  it  was  validated  and  used 

successfully  in  the  1962  survey  and  that  there  has  been  little  change 
in  the  basic  organization,  purposes,  aims,  and  policies  governing 
operation  of  Florida  community  junior  colleges;  and  (b)  a direct  com- 
parison could  be  made  of  certain  responses  to  the  1962  survey  with 
those  obtained  from  the  present  survey.  The  modifications  made  to  the 
1962  instrument  for  this  study  included  deletion  of  fifty-six  questions 
and  addition  of  eleven  new  ones.  The  questions  deleted  included 
several  of  a personal  nature  which  might  have  tended  to  inhibit  faculty 
members'  completion  of  the  questionnaire,  and  some  others  which  did 
not  seem  essential  for  purposes  of  this  study.  The  questions  added 
were  concerned  mostly  with  organization,  procedures,  and  faculty 
participation  in  policy-formulation  and  decision-making. 

The  instrument,  as  revised,  contained  220  items  on  faculty 
personal  background,  attitudes  on  junior  college  work  in  general, 
attitudes  and  opinions  on  their  own  institutions,  attitudes  toward 
various  aspects  of  the  guidance  program  in  the  junior  college,  and 
related  data.  The  220  questions  contained  a total  of  1,347  alternatives 
The  instrument  was  designed  so  that  responses  on  each  question  could 
be  punched  on  four  IBM  cards  for  processing  by  computer. 

Collection  of  the  Data 

Copies  of  the  instrument  together  with  appropriate  instructions 
were  sent  to  each  junior  college  president,  who  was  responsible  for 
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distributing  a copy  to  each  of  his  faculty  members.  To  assure 
anonymity  of  individual  respondents,  each  was  asked  to  complete  the 
instrument  and  mail  it  direct  to  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Florida.  A separate  card  was  provided  for  each  respondent 
to  send  to  his  college  president  indicating  that  he  had  completed  and 
mailed  the  survey  instrument.  Two  follow-up  letters  were  sent,  and 
college  presidents  were  asked  to  use  these  cards  as  a means  of  identi- 
fying non-respondents,  and  to  encourage  them  to  complete  the  question- 
naire. Each  completed  instrument  was  reviewed  by  a team  under  supervision 
writer  for  consistency  and  completeness,  and  a determination 
made  on  each  instrument  as  to  whether  it  was  suitable  for  use  in  the 
tabulation  of  results. 

A total  of  4,289  instruments  was  furnished  to  and  retained  by 

the  junior  colleges.  A total  of  3,022  was  completed  and  re turned- - 

s 

2,752  from  full-time  faculty  members  and  270  from  part-time  faculty 
members.  Of  the  3,022  returned,  2,641  from  full-time  faculty  members 
and  248  from  part-time  faculty  members  were  coded  and  tabulated,  while 
^-33  were  determined  to  be  unsuitable  for  coding  or  were  received  too 
late  for  processing.  Records  in  the  Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges, 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  indicate  that  in  the  fall  of  1968 
there  were  approximately  3,520  full-time  faculty  members  in  the  twenty- 
six  Florida  community  junior  colleges  included  in  this  study,  making 
an  overall  response  of  78.2  per  cent  from  full-time  faculty  members. 
Analysis  of  the  Data 


Initially  a separate  frequency  distribution  of  responses  to 
each  question  was  tabulated  for  (a)  all  full-time  faculty  members, 
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(b)  all  part-time  faculty  members,  and  (c)  full-time  faculty  members 
by  institution.  Each  junior  college  president  was  furnished  a copy 
of  the  frequency  distribution  of  responses  from  his  full-time  faculty 
members . 

Based  on  the  frequency  distribution  obtained  from  tabulation 
of  all  full-time  faculty  responses,  a profile  of  the  junior  college 
faculty  was  developed  (Chapter  II).  Appropriate  comparisons  were  made 
with  findings  of  Montgomery  (27),  Lipscomb  (21),  Medsker  (24),  and 
others.  An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  inferences  from  items  which 
reflected  significant  differences  between  these  studies. 

The  analysis  made  in  Chapter  III  of  this  study  was  a comparison 
of  the  differences  in  the  backgrounds,  experience,  opinions,  and 
attitudes  of  those  faculty  members  most  satisfied  and  most  dissatisfied 
with  various  conditions,  programs,  policies,  activities,  organization, 
and  features  of  their  own  junior  college.  The  "satisfied"  group  was 
made  up  of  454  (about  one-sixth  of  the  total)  full-time  faculty  members 
who,  by  their  responses  to  fifty-nine  questions  (numbered  167-225)  in 
the  survey  instrument,  indicated  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  a variety  of  features  and  conditions  in  their  own  junior  colleges. 
The  make-up  of  the  dissatisfied"  group  was  444  (about  one-sixth)  full- 
time faculty  members  who,  by  their  responses  to  the  same  questions, 
indicated  the  highest  degree  of  dissatisfaction.  For  purposes  of 
separating  the  two  groups  oy  cumulative  scores,  weighted  values  were 
assigned  to  responses  as  follows: 
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Entirely  satisfied,  entirely  adequate, 
very  good 

5 

points 

Reasonably  satisfied,  about  right, 
fairly  adequate,  good 

4 

points 

Mixed  feelings,  average. 

3 

points 

Somewhat  dissatisfied,  inadequate, 
too  much,  too  little,  poor 

2 

points 

Completely  dissatisfied,  completely 
inadequate,  far  too  much,  far  too 
little,  very  poor 

1 

point 

Based  on  values  indicated  above,  the  respondents  were  rank  ordered 
based  on  their  cumulative  scores  and  the  one-sixth  with  the  highest 
(satisfied)  scores  was.  selected  for  the  "satisfied"  group  and  the  one- 
sixth  with  the  lowest  scores  (dissatisfied)  was  selected  for  the 
"dissatisfied"  group.  A comparison  was  made  of  the  responses  of  the 
two  groups  and  inferences  were  drawn  where  appropriate. 

The  analysis  in  Chapter  IV  consisted  of  computing  a satisfac- 
tion index  for  each  college  by  adding  the  cumulative  scores  on  questions 
167-225  of  each  full-time  respondent  from  the  college,  and  dividing 
by  number  of  full-time  respondents  from  the  college.  This  satisfaction 
index  was  used  to  rank  order  colleges  from  most  to  least  overall  faculty 
satisfaction.  The  colleges  were  then  divided  into  two  groups,  with  the 
thirteen  having  the  highest  satisfaction  indices  forming  a "satisfied" 
category,  and  the  thirteen  with  the  lowest  satisfaction  indices  forming 
a "dissatisfied"  category.  A discriminant  function  analysis  was  per- 
formed to  identify  those  variables,  relating  to  faculty  satisfaction 
with  their  own  institution,  that  were  most  significant  in  separating  the 
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"satisfied"  category  and  "dissatisfied"  category  of  colleges.  A 
multiple  regression  analysis  and  a Spearman  rank  order  correlation 
were  computed  to  determine  whether  faculty  satisfaction,  as  measured 
in  this  study,  was  related  to  institutional  effectiveness  (in  terms 
of  academic  success  of  junior  college  transfer  students  in  Florida 
state  universities)  as  defined  by  Atwell  (2). 

From  the  analyses  described  above,  an  effort  was  made  to  identify 
implicat ions  and  to  formulate  recommendations  for  Florida  junior 
college  administrators  at  all  levels  for  improvement  of  faculty 
selection,  development,  morale,  and  effectiveness. 


CHAPTER  II 


PROFILE  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  responses  of  2,641  full-time  faculty  members  from  the  twenty- 
six  Florida  community  junior  colleges,  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
one  year  or  more,  are  summarized  and  analyzed  in  this  chapter.  Appendix 
A is  a list  of  the  twenty-six  participating  junior  colleges. 

The  chapter  is  divided  into  sections  providing  information  con- 
cerning the  faculty  member  and  his  family,  background  data  on  parents, 
the  faculty  member--yout'n  through  college,  previous  educational  experi- 
ence , general  working  conditions,  attitude  toward  functions  of  the  com- 
munity junior  colleges,  attitude  toward  counseling  and  guidance  functions, 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  own  junior  college,  the  "typical"  junior 
college  faculty  member,  and  faculty  trends  in  Florida  community  junior 
colleges . 

The  tables  which  follow  in  this  chapter  reflect  the  percentage 
distribution  of  responses  from  the  participants  in  the  current  survey 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  current  or  1968  survey)  and  the  study 
made  by  Montgomery (27 ) in  1962  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  1962 
study).  Although  the  Montgomery  survey  was  based  on  responses  from 
797  faculty  members  in  fourteen  Florida  community  junior  colleges,  it  did 
represent  a composite  picture  of  the  faculty  in  1962.  Hence,  the  com- 
parative percentages  from  the  1962  and  1968  studies  represent  an  over- 
all view  of  the  Florida  community  junior  college  faculty  at  those  times. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  percentages  set  forth  in  the  tables  do 
not  always  total  100  since  some  questions  x^ere  not  answered  by 
all  respondents.  This  chapter  does  not  contain  a tabulation  of 
responses  to  every  item  included  in  the  questionnaire;  however,  the 
questionnaire  together  with  a complete  tabulation  of  responses  by 
percentages  is  included  as  Appendix  B to  this  study. 

The  Faculty  Member  and  His  Family 

The  distribution  of  positions  occupied  by  the  2,641  full-time 
faculty  member  respondents  is  set  forth  in  Table  1 under  the  column 
headed  "1968."  The  distribution  of  positions  reported  by  Montgomery 
(27,  p.  17)  is  listed  in  Table  1 under  the  column  entitled  "1962." 

As  the  table  indicates,  there  was  a small  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  teachers  and  counselors  and  a small  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
administrators.  There  was  also  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
faculty  members  occupying  dual  roles.  These  Florida  distributions  are 
similar  to  Lipscomb's  findings  (21,  p.  16)  in  Mississippi  of  67  per 
cent  full-time  teachers,  12  per  cent  full-time  administrators,  and 
3 per  cent  full-time  counselors.  Medsker's  study  (24,  p.  171)  re- 
ported 68  per  cent  full-time  teachers,  but  only  6 per  cent  full-time 
administrators  and  1 per  cent  full-time  counselors. 

The  age  range  of  the  faculty,  as  reflected  in  Table  2,  is  remarkably 
uniform  in  its  distribution.  Seventy-four  per  cent  reported  that  they 
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TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FULL-TIME  POSITIONS  IN  FLORIDA 


COMMUNITY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Position 

Per  Cent 

1968 

1962 

Full-time  teacher 

71.8 

68.0 

Full-time  administrator 

12.7 

14.0 

Part-time  teacner-~part-time 
administrator 

9.4 

11.0 

Full-time  counselor 

4.0 

2.5 

Part-time  teacher — part-time 
counselor 

1.3 

2.9 

Part-time  administrator — 
part-time  counselor 

.8 

,9 

were  between  29  and  49  years  of  age,  as  compared  to  77  per  cent  in  the 
same  age  grouping  in  1962.  The  average  age  of  the  faculty  member  is 
approximately  41.6  years  as  compared  to  approximately  40.8  in  1962. 

There  is  a slightly  higher  percentage  in  age  groups  20-29  and  50-54 
than  in  1962.  This  can,  in  part,  be  explained  by  aging  of  veteran 
faculty  members,  the  higher  percentage  of  younger  personnel  being  hired 
direct  from  graduate  school,  and  the  higher  percentage  of  older  person- 
nel being  hired  from  among  armed  forces  retirees.  By  way  of  comparison, 
Lipscomb  (21,  p.  55)  found  the  average  age  of  faculty  in  white  Mississippi 
public  junior  colleges  to  be  40  years. 
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TABLE  2 

AGE  RANGE  FOR  FLORIDA  COMMUNITY  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  FACULTY 


Age  Range  Per  Cent 


1968 

1962 

20-24 

3.5 

2.0 

25-29 

13.7 

12.0 

30-34 

13.4 

16.0 

35-39 

13.4 

17.0 

40-44 

15.8 

16.0 

45-49 

14.3 

14.0 

50-54 

13.0 

9.0 

55-59 

7.0 

7.0 

60-over 

5.4 

5.0 

Ave rage 

41.6 

40.8 

The  respondents 
male  as  compared  to  66 

reported 
per  cent 

that  68.4 
in  1962. 

per  cent  in  their  number  were 
Lipscomb  (21,  p.  17)  reported 

62  per  cent  in  the  Mississippi  faculty  were  male,  and  the  Medsker  study 
(24,  p.  171)  reported  72  per  cent  were  men. 

Previous  military  service  was  reported  by  48.4  per  cent  of  the 
respondents,  as  compared  to  54  per  cent  in  1962.  On  the  other  hand, 
faculty  members  drawing  retirement  pay  from  the  armed  forces  increased 
from  5 per  cent  in  1962  to  9.5  per  cent  in  1968. 
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As  reflected  in  Table  3,  a slightly  higher  percentage  of  faculty 
members  reported  they  were  married  than  in  1962,  with  a small  decrease 
in  all  categories  of  non-married  personnel. 


TABLE  3 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS 


Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

Single 

16.3 

19.00 

Married 

74.6 

72.00 

Divorced  or  otherwise  separated 

Ui 

00 

6.0 

Widowed 

1.7 

2.0 

The  number  of  children  per  faculty  family  is  relatively  small, 
but  has  shown  a slight  increase  since  1962.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  the 
most  frequently  reported  number  of  children  was  two  in  1962  and  1968. 
Only  xQ.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported  having  four  or  more 
children,  as  compared  with  8.1  per  cent  in  1962. 

A slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
their  spouses  had  earned  bachelor's  and  advanced  degrees  than  was  the 
case  in  1962.  Table  5 shows  a comparison  of  educational  levels  attained 
by  spouses  in  1962  and  1968. 


C' 
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TABLE  4 

number  of  children  in  families 


Number 

Per 

Cent 

1968 

1962 

1 

16.3 

18.0 

2 

25.7 

26.0 

3 

15.7 

11.0 

4 

6.8 

5.0 

5 

2.7 

2.0 

6 

.7 

.6 

7 or  more 

. 6 

.5 

none 

29.8 

36.0 

TABLE  5 

GRADE  LEVEL 

COMPLETED  BY 

SPOUSES 

Level  Completed 

• Per 

Cent 

1968 

1962 

8th  grade  or  less 

.7 

.4 

High  school--non-graduate 

2.6 

2.0 

High  school-graduated 

13.3 

13.0 

College- -non-graduate 

22.5 

24.0 

Bachelor's  degree 
Master's  degree 


22.6 


22.0 


12.0 


11.0 
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TABLE  5 (continued) 


Level  Completed 


Per  Cent 

1968  1962 


Medical,  Law,  Divinity,  etc. 

2.8 

00 

• 

r— 1 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  or  other  educational 

2.3 

1.4 

doctorate 

No  spouse 

20.1 

24.0 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  revealed  in  the  current  survey 
was  the  large  increase  in  teacher  salaries  since  1962.  Table  6 shows 
that  92.7  per  cent  of  the  full-time  teachers  earn  $7,500  or  more,  while 
in  1962  only  7 per  cent  earned  more  than  this  amount.  Although  the  data 
are  not  grouped  to  permit  precise  calculations  of  median  or  average 
salary,  it  is  estimated  that  the  median  salary  for  1968  is  $9,250,  as 
compared  with  the  $5,830  for  1961-62,  as  reported  by  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education  (33,  p.  32). 

TABLE  6 

SALARY  RANGE  FOR  FULL-TIME  TEACHERS  FOR  TEN  MONTHS 
NORMAL  TEACHING  LOAD 


Salary  Range 


$6,000  or  less 
6,500 


Per  Cent 

1968  1962 


.8  70.5 

2.1  14.0 


7,000 


4.4 


8.0 
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TABLE  6 (continued) 


Salary  Range 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

7,500 

7.5 

7 . 0a 

8,000 

12.5 

8,500 

11.4 

9,000 

12.4 

9,500 

18.4 

10,500  or  more 

30.5 

aEarned  salary  of  $7,500  or  more. 


Faculty  members  whose  duties  were  not  primarily  teaching  had  a 
similar  large  increase  in  salary  from  1962  to  1968.  Table  7 shows 
under  its  "1968"  column  the  percentage  of  the  586  respondents  to  this 
question  falling  into  each  of  the  17  salary  categories  listed.  In 
1968  about  83  per  cent  of  the  respondents  earned  $10,000  or  more  as 
compared  to  20  per  cent  in  1962.  The  1968  median  salary  fell  within 
the  group  reporting  a $12,000  annual  salary,  whereas,  in  1962  the 
median  fell  within  the  group  reporting  an  $8,000  salary. 

With  respect  to  their  present  residence,  69.9  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  reported  that  they  owned  or  were  buying,  26.5  per  cent 
that  they  were  renting,  and  1.3  per  cent  "other,"  The  1962  study 
reported  that  67  per  cent  owned  or  were  buying,  31  per  cent  were  renting, 
and  1.5  per  cent  "other." 


These  data  indicate  that  a few  more  faculty 


TABLE  7 


ANNUAL  salary  range  for  non-teaching  faculty 


Salary  Range  Per  Cent 


1968 

1962 

$ 4,000  or  less 

1.5 

2.0 

5,000 

.3 

8.0 

6,000 

.2 

13.0 

7,000 

1.4 

21.0 

8,000 

4.4 

23.0 

9,000 

9.0 

14.0 

10,000 

10.3 

7.0 

11,000 

10.4 

2.0 

12,000 

16.6 

5.0 

13,000 

12.2 

2.0 

14 , 000 

9.6 

3.0 

15,000 

6.8 

.5 

16,000 

5.1 

0.0 

17,000 

5.6 

. 5a 

18,000 

2.0 

19,000 

1.0 

20,000  or  more 

3.4 

aEarned  $17,000  or  more. 
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members  are  purchasing  their  homes,  but  the  change  does  not  appear 
large  enough  to  establish  a significant  trend. 

Fewer  faculty  members  reported  that  they  participate  regularly 
in  religious  and  social  activities  of  a church  than  in  1962.  Table  8 
illustrates  this  decrease. 


TABLE  8 

PARTICIPATION  IN  CHURCH  ACTIVITIES 


Participation  Per  Cent 


1968 

1962 

Regularly 

39.4 

47.0 

Often 

13.3 

15.0 

Not  very  often 

16.3 

16.0 

Seldom 

15.7 

13.0 

Never 

14.5 

7.0 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they 
belonged  to  one  or  more  civic  organizations.  As  indicated  in  Table  9 
there  vras  a slight  decrease  from  1962  in  the  percentage  of  faculty 
members  belonging  to  civic  organizations.  This  may  be  due  partly  to 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  faculty  members  being  hired  direct  from 
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graduate  school;  and  partly  to  hiring  increased  numbers  of  armed  forces 
retirees,  who  may  not  have  participated  in  civic  organizations  due  to 
frequent  transfers. 


TABLE  9 


PARTICIPATION  IN  CIVIC  GROUPS 


Number  of  Civic  Groups 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

1 

23.4 

27.0 

2 

12.5 

10.0 

3 

4.8 

6.0 

4 

1.9 

1.9 

5 or  more 

1.8 

1.9 

none 

55.1 

52.0 

Between  1962  and  1968  there  was  a small  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  faculty  members  belonging  to  professional  or  scholarly  organizations 
pertaining  to  their  subject  matter  area.  Over  90  per  cent  reported  that 
they  belonged  to  one  or  more  such  organizations,  as  compared  with  89 
per  cent  in  1962.  These  percentages  are  shown  in  Table  10. 

Respondents  reported  that  a smaller  percentage  of  them  belonged 
to  national,  regional,  and  state  educational  organizations  of  a general 
nature  than  in  1962.  In  addition,  a considerably  smaller  percentage 
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belonged  to  more  than  one  such  organization.  Table  11  reflects  this 
change . 

TABLE  10 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Number  of  Professional.  Organizations  Per  Cent 

1968  “1962 

1 22.0  19.0 

2 28.4  26.0 

3 19.8  21.0 

4 9.8  10.0 

5 or  more  10.4  13.0 

none  9.4  n#0 


TABLE  11 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Number  of  Educational  Organizations  Per  Cent 

1968  1962" 

1 30.2  19.0 

2 22.8  30.0 

3 16.1  29.0 

4 7.0  9.0 

5 or  more  4.7  5.0 

none  18.7  7.0 
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In  response  to  the  question  of  how  they  spent  their  time  during 
the  summer  sessions,  one— half  of  the  faculty  reported  they  were  on  a 
12-month  salary  basis  or  taught  in  their  own  college.  Another  15.6  per 
cent  checked  two  or  more  of  the  choices  available,  one  of  which  was 
usually  "Teaching  at  your  own  school."  The  faculty  responses  to  this 
question  in  the  1962  and  1968  surveys  follow  in  Table  12. 


TABLE  12 

UTILIZATION  OF  TIME  DURING  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


Utilization  of  Time--Summer  Sessions 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

Teaching  at  own  school 

24.2 

30.0 

Teaching  at  another  school 

.7 

1.8 

Working  in  industry 

1.3 

3.5 

Rest  and  relax 

7.1 

8.0 

Attend  graduate  school 

7.9 

18.0 

Travel 

7.8 

7.0 

On  12-month  salary  basis 

25.5 

19.0 

Other 

7.4 

11.0 

Combination  of  two  or  more  of 
above  choices 

15.6 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  their  families 
are  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with  the  community  in  which  they  live. 


This  is  a slight  increase  in  degree  of  satisfaction  reported  in  1962, 
as  depicted  by  Table  13. 


TABLE  13 

FAMILY  SATISFACTION  WITH  COMMUNITY 


Family  Satisfaction  with  Community 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

Very  satisfied 

49.9 

47.0 

Satisfied 

36.2 

35.0 

Indifferent 

5.3 

7.0 

Dissatisfied 

5.4 

8.0 

Very  dissatisfied 

1.5 

1.0 

Background  Data  on  Parents 

The  respondents  reported  that  only  17  per  cent  of  their  fathers 
had  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  Florida.  Another  19  per  cent  spent 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  southeast (other  than  in  Florida).  The  remainder 
spent  most  of  their  lives  in:  8.4  per  cent  in  Mid-Atlantic  states, 

19.3  per  cent  in  the  northeast,  7.2  per  cent  in  the  south  central  states, 
19.9  per  cent  in  the  north  central  states,  3.1  per  cent  in  the  south- 
west, 1.2  per  cent  in  the  northwest,  and  3 per  cent  in  a foreign  country. 
The  pattern  for  the  respondents'  mothers  was  almost  identical  to  that 
of  their  fathers.  The  1962  study  of  Florida  community  junior  college 
faculty  reflected  a similar  distribution  of  parental  backgrounds,  with 
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15  per  cent  of  both  parents  having  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  Florida, 
and  another  23  per  cent  in  the  southeast  (other  than  Florida).  An 
interesting  contrast  was  found  by  Lipscomb  (21,  p.  25)  in  Mississippi 
where  78  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  76  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had 
lived  most  of  their  lives  in  Mississippi. 

A wide  range  of  occupations  was  reported  by  faculty  members  in 
response  to  the  question  requesting  information  of  their  fathers'  major 
lifetime  occupation.  These  responses  are  shown  in  Table  14. 

TABLE  14 

FATHERS'  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation  Per  Cent 


Work  in  primary,  secondary,  or 
college  level  education 

4.6 

Professional  (other  than  educa- 
tion) or  scientific 

14.8 

Business  owner  or  executive 

26.8 

Farm  owner  or  renter 

10.0 

Clerk  or  salesman 

7.2 

Skilled  worker  or  foreman 

20.3 

Semi-skilled  worker 

5.5 

Unskilled  worker  or  farm  laborer 

2.4 

Other 


7.6 
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A similar,  but  not  identical  question,  was  asked  in  the  1962 
survey.  The  respondents  to  that  survey  indicated  their  fathers'  occu- 
pations as:  work  in  primary  or  secondary  education — 2.1  per  cent, 

work  in  college  or  university— 2 .8  per  cent,  professional  (other  than 
education) — 16  per  cent,  owner  of  a farm — 12  per  cent,  owner  of  a 
business  24  per  cent,  salaried  (upper  income  level)— 14  per  cent, 
salaried  (lower  income  level)--21  per  cent,  and  salesman— 6 per  cent. 
The  distribution  of  fathers'  occupations  in  the  1962  and  1968  surveys 
is  not  directly  comparable  because  of  differences  in  available 
responses;  however,  the  distribution  patterns  are  similar.  The  most 
apparent  difference  noted  is  the  significant  drop  in  the  percentage 
of  fathers  who  were  unskilled  or  lower-salaried  workers. 

The  respondents  were  asked  if  their  mothers  worked  regularly, 
and  reported  that  21.7  per  cent  worked  full-time,  9.1  per  cent 
worked  part-time,  and  64.3  per  cent  did  not  work  regularly.  In  the 
1962  survey,  participating  faculty  members  reported  that  18  per  cent 
of  their  mothers  worked  full-time,  7 per  cent  part-time,  and  67  per 
cent  did  not  work  regularly.  This  is  consistent  with  the  national 
trend  of  an  increasing  number  of  women  working  full- or  part-time 
outside  the  home. 

The  grade  level  completed  by  parents  of  faculty  members  shows 
a remarkable  similarity  when  the  data  from  the  1968  and  1962  surveys 
are  compared.  For  example,  the  1968  survey  reflects  that  19.5  per 
cent  of  the  fathers  had  completed  at  least  a bachelor's  degree  as 
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compared  to  19.4  per  cent  in  1962.  Similarly,  12.7  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  were  reported  to  have  completed  at  least  a bachelor's  degree 
in  1962  and  1968.  The  1968  survey  indicated  that  34  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  and  30.2  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had  attended  some  college, 
while  the  1962  survey  reported  36.4  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  30.7 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  completed  some  college  work.  A comparison 
of  the  grade  levels  completed  by  fathers  and  mothers  of  faculty  members 
as  reported  in  the  1968  and  1962  surveys  is  set  forth  in  Table  15. 

TABLE  15 

GRADE  LEVEL  COMPLETED  BY  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 


Grade  Level  Completed 

Per 

Cent 

Father 

Mother 

1968 

1962 

1968 

1962 

8th  grade  or  less 

29.8 

30.0 

23.6 

24.0 

High  school,  non-graduate 

15.2 

15.0 

15.2 

18.0 

High  school,  graduated 

19.7 

18.0 

28.8 

27.0 

College,  1 year  only 

6.1 

5.0 

8.0 

6.0 

College,  non-graduate 

8.4 

12.0 

9.5 

12.0 

Bachelor's  degree 

9.2 

7.0 

9.5 

10.0 

Master's  degree 

3.0 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

Medical,  law,  divinity,  etc. 

5.5 

8.0 

.8 

.6 

Ph.D.,  Ed.D.  or  other  educa- 
tional doctorate 

1.8 

2.0 

.2 

.1 
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The  Faculty  Member — Youth  through  College 
The  respondents  reported  that  22.4  per  cent  of  their  number 
spent  the  major  part  of  their  youth  before  college  in  Florida,  while 
an  additional  18.3  per  cent  lived  in  other  southeastern  states  during 
the  major  part  of  their  youth.  Another  18.4  per  cent  spent  most  of 

youth  in  the  north  central  states,  and  17.9  per  cent  lived  most 
of  this  period  in  the  northeastern  states.  The  remainder  lived  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  or  in  a foreign  country  (2.4  per 
cent).  The  percentages  reported  in  the  1962  survey  were  similar,  with 
a slightly  lower  percentage  spending  their  pre-college  years  in 
Florida. 

After  college,  43.9  per  cent  of  the  respondents  spent  most  of 
their  years  in  Florida,  with  another  17.1  per  cent  living  most  of 
their  post-college  life  in  other  southeastern  states.  Of  the  remainder, 
8.9  per  cent  spent  the  major  part  of  their  adult  life  in  the  north- 
eastern states,  8.9  per  cent  in  the  north  central  states,  2.1  per  cent 
in  a foreign  country,  and  13.5  per  cent  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  5.5  per  cent  who  did  not  answer  this  question  were 
retired  military  personnel,  who  have  lived  in  many  areas  for  short 
periods  and  thus  unable  to  pin-point  a particular  area.  In  the  1962 
survey,  36  per  cent  of  the  participants  indicated  they  spent  most  of 
their  post-college  years  in  Florida,  while  another  23  per  cent  lived 
longest  in  other  southeastern  states. 
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In  response  to  the  question  concerning  the  population  of  the  town 
in  which  faculty  members  spent  the  major  part  of  their  youth,  50.7 
per  cent  reported  they  lived  in  towns  or  communities  with  a population 
of  10,000  or  less.  The  pattern  changes  somewhat  after  respondents 
completed  college,  with  only  24.6  per  cent  living  most  of  their  adult 
life  in  communities  of  10,000  or  less.  The  distribution  reported  in 
the  1962  survey  was  remarkably  similar  as  reflected  in  Table  16. 


TABLE  16 

COMMUNITIES  IN  WHICH  FACULTY  MEMBERS  HAVE  RESIDED 


Community  Resided  In 

Youth 

(before  college) 
1968  1962 

Adulthood 
(after  college) 
1968  1962 

Farm 

11.1 

11.0 

1.1 

2.3 

2,500  or  less 

16.0 

20.0 

5.4 

8.0 

10,000 

23.6 

24.0 

18.1 

22.0 

50,000 

16.7 

16.0 

24.8 

25.0 

100,000 

11.4 

11.0 

18.6 

16.0 

500,000 

9.2 

8.0 

13.3 

14.0 

1,000,000  or  more 

10.7 

10.0 

14.1 

11.0 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  respondents  stated  they  attended  a large 
high  school.  The  percentage  distribution  reported  was:  8.8  per  cent 

attended  a small-rural  high  school,  3.6  per  cent  attended  a large-rural 
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high  school,  24  per  cent  attended  a small  school  in  a town,  19.2  per 
cent  attended  a large  school  in  a town,  9.8  per  cent  attended  a small 
school  in  a city,  and  33.2  per  cent  attended  a large  school  in  a city. 
The  1962  survey  showed  a similar  distribution. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  holding  degrees  at  various  levels 
varied  slightly  when  the  several  questions  concerning  college  degrees 
were  tabulated.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  different  percentages  of  the 
faculty  answering  the  questions.  Approximately  97.6  per  cent  reported 
having  a bachelor's  degree,  90  per  cent  a master's  degree,  and  9.2 
per  cent  an  earned  doctorate.  The  1962  Florida  survey  reported  100 
per  cent  of  its  respondents  had  a bachelor's  degree,  93  per  cent  a 
master's  degree,  and  13  per  cent  a doctorate.  Medsker  (24,  pp.  172-73) 
found  6.7  per  cent  of  his  sample  held  no  bachelor's  degree,  an  additional 
17  per  cent  held  no  master's  degree,  but  9.6  per  cent  held  a doctorate. 
Eckert  and  Stecklein  (8  , pp.  13-14),  in  their  study  of  Minnesota  junior 
colleges,  found  that  16  per  cent  held  no  master's  degree,  but  3.8  per 
cent  had  earned  a doctorate.  Lipscomb  (21,  pp.  29-31)  concluded  that 
approximately  96  per  cent  of  the  faculty  in  white  Mississippi  public 
junior  colleges  held  the  bachelor's  degree,  80  to  82  per  cent  had 
earned  a master's  degree,  and  1 to  2 per  cent  possessed  the  doctorate. 
Although  Florida  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  a higher  per- 
centage of  degrees  than  found  by  other  investigations  cited  in  this 
study,  the  question  arises  as  to  why  the  percentage  at  each  level  has 
declined  since  1962.  The  explanation  is  that  expansion  and  broadening 
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of  course  offerings  in  vocational-technical  and  other  non-college 
transfer  programs  generated  a requirement  for  and  resulted  in  the 
biting  of  competent  teachers,  where  the  premium  is  on  experience 
and  technical  competence  rather  than  academic  degrees. 

The  respondents  obtained  their  degrees  from  many  types  of 
institutions.  At  the  baccalaureate  level,  32.5  per  cent  graduated 
from  a large  public  university,  22.2  per  cent  from  a small  private 
college,  9.3  per  cent  from  a large  public  college,  9.2  per  cent  from 
a large  private  university,  6.4  per  cent  from  a small  teachers 
college,  6 per  cent  from  a small  public  college,  5.7  per  cent  from 
a large  private  college,  and  4.4  per  cent  from  a large  teachers 
college.  The  pattern  changed  significantly  at  the  master's  level, 
with  47.3  per  cent  earning  their  degrees  from  large  public  univer- 
sities, and  another  13.4  per  cent  from  large  private  universities. 
More  than  half  of  tne  earned  doctorates  were  obtained  from  large 
public  universities  with  another  20  per  cent  from  large  private 
universities.  The  1962  survey  reported  a similar  percentage  dis- 
tribution as  to  the  types  of  colleges  from  which  degrees  were  earned. 
It  was  noted  chat  the  percentage  of  respondents  obtaining  master's 
and  doctor's  degrees  from  small  private  colleges  and  small  public 
colleges  increased  slightly.  This  could  possibly  be  a reflection 
of  the  increasing  number  of  colleges  offering  graduate  work. 
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With  respect  to  the  geographical  area  in  which  respondents 
attended  college  and  received  degrees,  the  survey  data  showed  that 
29.1  per  cent  earned  bachelor's  degrees  in  Florida  colleges  and 
universities . Another  18.2  per  cent  obtained  their  bachelor's  degrees 
in  otner  southeastern  states,  16.2  per  cent  in  north  central  states, 

12  per  cent  in  the  northeastern  states,  and  19.7  per  cent  in  other 
regions  of  the  United  States.  At  the  master's  degree  level,  31.2 
per  cent  of  the  participants  indicated  they  obtained  their  degrees 
in  Florida,  15.5  per  cent  in  other  southeastern  states,  13.3  per  cent 
in  the  north  central  states,  10,1  per  cent  in  the  northeastern  states, 
and  17.1  per  cenu  from  other  areas.  Over  one-third  of  those  reporting 
doctor  s degrees  earned  them  in  Florida.  Other  regions  contributing 
more  tha.n  10  per  cent  of  the  doctor's  degrees  included:  north  central 

states,  southeastern  states  other  than  Florida,  and  northeastern  states. 
The  percentage  distribution  of  degrees  by  geographical  area,  as 
reported  in  the  1962  survey,  were  similar.  A slight  trend  was  noted 
toward  a higher  percentage  of  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  earned 
in  Florida,  especially  among  younger  teachers  being  hired  direct  from 
graduate  school. 

In  answer  to  the  question  on  whether  they  attended  a junior 
college,  18.6  per  cent  of  the  respondents  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
as  compared  with  16  per  cent  reported  in  the  1962  survey.  This  increase 
is  consistent  with  the  national  trend  of  increasing  numbers  of  persons 
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attending  junior  college  before  entering  a four-year  institution. 
However,  the  18.6  per  cent  is  below  that  found  in  other  studies.  In 
Medsker  s (24,  p.  172)  sample,  27  per  cent  had  attended  a junior 
college,  and  Lipscomb  (21,  p.  112)  found  that  52  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
in  Mississippi  white  junior  colleges  had  attended  a junior  college  as 
an  undergraduate.  These  differences  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
more  junior  colleges  have  been  available  for  a longer  period  in  areas 
from  which  the  Lipscomb  and  Medsker  samples  were  drawn.' 

In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  their  grade  point  average 
as  undergraduates:  17.1  per  cent  said  A or  A- ; 64.4  per  cent  said 

B+,  B,  or  B- ; and  17.6  per  cent  said  C+,  C,  or  C-.  In  the  1962  survey 
the  results  were:  22  per  cent  mostly  A's;  62  per  cent  mostly  B's; 

and  15  per  cent  mostly  C's.  Although  the  faculty  in  1962  reported  a 
slightly  higher  undergraduate  grade  point  average,  the  difference 
was  not  considered  large  enough  to  be  significant. 

There  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  percentage  of  faculty 
members  who  belong  to  social  fraternities  or  sororities.  In  the 
current  survey,  34.5  per  cent  indicated  they  were  members  as  compared 
with  35  per  cent  in  the  1962  survey. 

The  majority  of  respondents  were  full-time  students  at  the  time 
they  received  their  degrees.  In  the  current  survey,  88.3  per  cent 
of  all  respondents  reported  they  were  full-time  students  when  they 
earned  their  bachelor's  degree,  56.2  per  cent  when  they  obtained  their 
master  s degree,  and  7.8  per  cent  when  they  obtained  their  doctorates. 
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In  the  1962  survey,  92  per  cent  of  all  respondents  were  full-time 
students  when  they  received  their  bachelor's  degree,  57  per  cent 
when  they  obtained  their  master's  degree,  and  8 per  cent  when  they 
earned  their  doctorates. 

Less  than  half  of  those  not  possessing  a master's  degree  are 
actively  working  toward  the  degree , a smaller  percentage  than  was 
reported  in  the  1962  survey.  Of  all  respondents,  18.7  per  cent 
stated  they  had  earned  ten  or  more  course  hours  in  a formal  doctoral 
program,  as  compared  to  the  24  per  cent  reported  in  the  1962  survey. 
Also,  60.7  per  cent  of  respondents  reported  they  had  a master's 
degree  but  were  not  working  toward  a doctorate,  as  compared  to  56 
per  cent  in  the  1962  survey. 

Four  questions  were  asked  to  determine  the  amount  of  specific 
professional  preparation  faculty  members  had  received  to  prepare  them 
for  teaching  in  a junior  college.  In  the  current  survey,  44.9  per 
cent  reported  having  taken  one  or  more  formal  courses  specifically 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  in  a junior  college  in  contrast 
to  teaching  at  some  other  level  of  education.  In  the  1962  survey, 

63  per  cent  reported  having  taken  such  courses.  When  asked  how  many 
informal  courses  they  had  taken  designed  specifically  to  assist  in 
teaching  in  a junior  college,  19.5  per  cent  of  respondents  in  the  current 
survey  reported  having  had  such  courses,  as  compared  with  31  per  cent 
in  the  1962  survey.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
they  had  taken  one  or  more  specific  courses  dealing  primarily  in 
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junior  college  curriculum  and  purpose,  while  the  percentage  reported 
in  the  1962  survey  was  56.  The  participants  in  the  current  survey 
stated  that  36.7  per  cent  of  their  number  had  participated  in  one  or 
more  "in-service"  programs  where  considerable  attention  was  directed 
to  junior  college  curriculum  and  purposes.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  in  the  1962  survey  had  participated  in  such  programs. 

Only  11.9  per  cent  of  the  faculty  reported  having  taken  teaching 
methods  courses  designed  for  teaching  in  a junior  college.  The  kinds 
of  teaching  methods  courses  taken  by  the  faculty  members  together  with 
the  percentages  for  1968  and  1962  are  shown  in  Table  17. 


TABLE  17 

DESIGN  OF  TEACHING  METHODS  COURSES  TAKEN  BY  FACULTY 


Design  of  Teaching  Methods  Course 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

Primary  school 

2.7 

1.0 

Secondary  school 

53.6 

61.0 

Junior  college 

11.9 

11.0 

Four -year  college 

8.3 

13.0 

Industry,  armed  forces,  or 
government  agency 

3.0 

a 

Have  had  no  such  courses 

18.1 

11.0 

aThis  response  not  included  in  1962  survey. 
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The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  a substantially  smaller  percentage 
of  the  faculty  in  the  Florida  community  junior  college  system  have  had 
specific  training,  designed  to  assist  them  in  junior  college  teaching, 
than  was  the  case  in  1962.  A substantial  number  of  respondents  made 
marginal  notes  on  the  questionnaire  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no 
desire  to  take  such  courses  or  training.  This  seems  to  be  an  area  which 
will  require  continuing  attention,  with  respect  to  convincing  some 
faculty  members  of  the  necessity  for  such  training,  and  making  provisions 
for  providing  the  training  itself. 

Previous  Educational  Experience 

The  previous  educational  experience  of  the  junior  college  faculty 
is  quite  varied.  The  responses  indicated  that  29.8  per  cent  taught  one 
or  more  years  in  industry,  for  the  Federal  government,  or  while  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  1962  survey  reported  29  per  cent  of  the  faculty  had 
this  type  of  experience. 

The  participants  indicated  that  60.6  per  cent  of  their  number  had 
taught  in  one  or  more  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  as  compared  with 
70  per  cent  reported  in  the  1962  survey  and  65  per  cent  found  by  Medsker 
(24 , p.  172).  Of  all  respondents,  30.9  per  cent  had  taught  seven  or 
more  years  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  as  contrasted  with  39 
per  cent  reported  in  the  1962  survey.  The  most  frequent  first  reasons 
given  for  changing  from  elementary  or  secondary  to  junior  college  work 
were:  "Prefer  older  s tudents"--15 . 6 per  cent;  "More  independence  in 

work" — 12.3  per  cent;  "Higher  yearly  pay"~~11.2  per  cent;  and  "Advance 
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subject  content"--9 .4  per  cent.  The  same  first  reasons  were  given 
in  the  1962  survey. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  who  taught  in  one  or  more  four- 
year  colleges  or  universities  decreased  from  44  per  cent  in  1962  to 
33.8  per  cent  in  1968.  Only  8.8  per  cent  of  the  participants  taught 
in  four-year  colleges  or  universities  for  seven  years  or  more,  as 
compared  to  12.6  per  cent  in  1962.  In  addition  to  "other,"  the  most 
frequent  first  reasons  given  for  transferring  from  four-year  college 
to  junior  college  work  were:  "Higher  yearly  pay,"  "Less  emphasis  on 

research,"  and  "Prefer  general  education." 

With  respect  to  junior  college  experience,  80.1  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  reported  they  had  taught  in  one  junior  college,  13.8 
per  cent  in  two,  and  4 per  cent  in  three  or  more.  The  percentage 
distribution  reported  in  the  1962  survey  was  similar.  The  Florida 
community  junior  college  faculty  is  still  relatively  young  in  terms 
of  number  of  years  taught  in  a junior  college.  Fifty-seven  per 
cent  have,  taught  in  a junior  college  three  years  or  less,  as  compared 
to  65  per  cent  in  1962.  Table  18  shows  the  distribution  of  years 
taught  in  a junior  college. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  participants  said  they  had  been 
employed  in  their  present  junior  college  three  years  or  less,  with  13.3 
per  cent  having  worked  less  than  one  year.  When  asked  in  what  other 
region  they  had  taught  in  a junior  college,  88.9  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents indicated  none  except  Florida.  The  1962  survey  reported 
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85  per  cent  had  taught  in  no  other  region  except  Florida. 

TABLE  18 

YEARS  TAUGHT  IN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Number  of  Years 

Per 

. 1968 

Cent 

1962 

1 or  less 

24.4 

33.0 

2 

16.2 

22.0 

3 

16.4 

10.0 

4 

8.8 

11.0 

5 

7.5 

8.0 

6 

4.9 

4.0 

7 

4.8 

2.0 

8 or  more 

15.6 

11.0 

One  of  the  reasons  for  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  junior 
college  faculty,  with  experience  in  four-year  institutions  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  is  the  increased  numbers  of  faculty  members 
being  hired  direct  from  graduate  schools  and  among  armed  forces 
retirees . 

The  principal  methods  used  by  faculty  members  to  obtain  their 
present  positions  varied  considerably;  however,  more  than  half  were 
employed  through  initiative  of  the  faculty  member  by  letter  or  personal 
visit  to  the  school.  The  comparative  percentages  for  1968  and  1962  are 


set  forth  in  Table  19. 
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TABLE  19 

PRINCIPAL  METHOD  BY  WHICH  PRESENT  POSITION  WAS  OBTAINED 


Method 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

Sought  out  by  president  or  dean 

16.2 

18.0 

Recommended  by  fellow  teacher 

9.7 

8.0 

Recommended  by  graduate  professor 

3.5 

4.4 

Placement  procedure  of  graduate  school 

4.4 

3.3 

Your  initiative  by  letter 

25.4 

28.0 

Your  initiative  by  personal  visit  to 

25.5 

23.0 

school 

You  were  in  some  other  school  in  the 

7.5 

9.0 

same  junior  college  area 

Commercial  placement  agency 

1.4 

2.6 

Other 

5.0 

4.0 

Since  being  employed  in  their  present  position,  80.8  per  cent 
of  the  faculty  have  not  attempted  to  locate  another  position.  Others  have 
attempted  to  locate  another  position  for  a variety  of  reasons:  4.9  per 

cent  for  higher  pay,  2.2  per  cent  for  a more  desirable  school,  1.9  per 
cent  for  a more  desirable  community,  2 per  cent  for  different  level 
of  education,  1.1  per  cent  for  a different  type  of  duty  in  a junior 
college,  .3  per  cent  because  of  a desire  to  leave  education  and  3 per 
cent  for  other  reasons.  The  percentage  distribution  of  reasons  stated 
in  the  1962  survey  formed  a similar  pattern,  with  differences  too  small 
to  suggest  any  type  of  trend  or  change. 
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General  Working  Conditions 

Most  faculty  members  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied  with  teaching 
and  junior  college  work  as  a career.  This  satisfaction  is  demonstrated 
by  responses  set  forth  in  Table  20. 


TABLE  20 

SATISFACTION  WITH  TEACHINC  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
WORK  AS  A CAREER 


Degree  of  Satisfaction 

Per 

Teaching 
as  a 
Career 

Cent 

Junior  College 
Work  as  a 
Career 

1968 

1962 

1968 

1962 

Very  satisfied 

57.9 

59.0 

50.1 

46.0 

Satisfied 

37.1 

37.0 

43.5 

44.0 

Indifferent 

2.2 

1.3 

3.1 

4.5 

Dissatisfied 

1.0 

1.8 

2.6 

4.0 

Very  dissatisfied 

.5 

.1 

.5 

.5 

Asked  if  they  planned  to  stay  in  junior  college  work  until  retire- 
ment from  full-time  employment,  58.5  per  cent  of  the  respondents  answered 
yes,  11.6  per  cent  answered  no,  and  29.6  per  cent  said  they  did  not  know. 
The  corresponding  percentages  reported  in  the  1962  survey  were  55,  11, 
and  34,  respectively.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  junior  college, 
as  compared  to  the  university,  had  appeal  to  55.5  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  as  a good  place  to  teach;  7.8  per  cent  indicated  small  size  did 
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not  appeal  to  them;  and  34.5  per  cent  said  size  was  not  important  to 
them. 

The  participants  were  asked  to  select,  from  a group  of  responses, 
their  main  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  with  the  nature  of 
junior  college  work.  The  satisfactions  most  often  selected  were: 
Enjoyment  of  teaching"--35 . 5 per  cent;  "Helping  young  people  grow"-- 
27.6  per  cent;  "Association  with  college  age  students"--15 . 1 per 
cent,  and  Transmitting  knowledge" — 12.2  per  cent.  The  same  reasons 
were  selected  in  the  same  order,  but  with  slightly  different  per- 
centages, during  the  1962  survey.  The  main  dissatisfactions  with 
the  nature  of  junior  college  work  were:  "Need  to  transmit  elementary 

knowledge "--14  per  cent;  "Other"— 13.9  per  cent;  and  "Lack  of  time 
for  research"--13  per  cent.  The  same  dissatisfactions  were  named 
in  the  1S62  survey.  A surprisingly  large  42.6  per  cent  reported 
they  had  no  dissatisfactions  with  the  nature  of  junior  college  work. 

With  respect  to  the  main  satisfactions  with  working  conditions 
in  a junior  college,  the  most  frequent  responses  were:  "Freedom  and 

independence  in  work"--37.S  per  cent;  "Fine  colleagues"--18.5  per 
cent;  "Desirable  environment "--18  per  cent;  and  "Intellectually 
stimulating  associat ions"--ll . 7 per  cent.  The  same  four  reasons 
were  selected  by  highest  percentage  of  respondents  during  the  1962  survey. 
The  main  dissatisfactions  with  working  conditions  in  a junior  college 
were:  "Poorly  motivated  students"--25 .3  per  cent;  "0ther"--12 .8  per 

cent;  "Excessive  classroom  hours"--10.9  per  cent;  and  "Lack  of  time 
for  class  preparation"--8.2  per  cent.  The  same  choices  were  made  in 
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the  1962  survey.  It  was  noted  that  29.7  per  cent  reported  they  had 
no  dissatisfactions  with  working  conditions  in  the  junior  college. 

When  asked  to  identify  their  main  satisfactions  with  the  appreci- 
ations and  rewards  of  junior  college  teaching  the  participants  selected: 
"Personal  satisfactions"-~42.5  per  cent;  "Sense  of  social  usefulness"-- 
30.9  per  cent;  and  "Pay"--13.3  per  cent.  The  same  reasons  were  selected 
in  the  1962  survey.  To  the  general  request  for  their  main  dissatis- 
factions with  junior  college  work,  the  participants  chose:  "None"-- 

29  per  cent;  "Administrative  procedures"--25  per  cent;  "Pay"--10.2  per 
cent;  "Working  hcurs"--8.4  per  cent;  and  "Student  load"--8.4  per  cent. 
The  same  choices  were  selected  by  respondents  in  the  1962  survey. 
Garrison  identified  similar  items  as  main  concerns  of  junior  college 
faculty  members;  namely,  lack  of  time  for  preparation  and  innovation 
caused  by  workload,  and  failure  of  the  administration  to  understand 
faculty  problems  and  make  provisions  for  faculty  participation  in 
decision-  and  policy-making  (9  ). 

Table  21  shows  first  choice  selection  of  factors  by  the  par- 
ticipants as  having  the  most  overall  benefit  to  junior  college  work, 
with  corresponding  percentages  for  the  current  and  1962  surveys. 

The  Florida  community  junior  college  faculty  is  a hard-working 
group.  The  survey  found  that  64.5  per  cent  devote  45  or  more  hours 
per  week  to  work  for  their  junior  college.  A breakdown!  of  the  64.5 
per  cent  working  45  or  more  hours  per  week  is  divided  as  follows: 

17.8  per  cent  work  55  or  more  hours  per  week,  17.1  per  cent  work  50 
hours  per  week,  11.3  per  cent  work  48  hours  per  week,  and  18.3  per 
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cent  work  45  hours  per  week.  The  1952  survey  reported  that  78  per 
cent  of  the  faculty  worked  45  or  more  hours  per  week. 


TABLE  21 

FACTORS  HAVING  MOST  OVERALL  BENEFIT  TO 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  WORK 


Factor 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

Higher  pay 

31.0  i/ 

52.0 

More  prestige  for  teachers 

9.4 

8.0 

Better  facilities  (building,  etc.) 

12.5 

9.0 

More  restrictive  admission  policies 

7.9 

9.0 

Lighter  teaching  load 

17.9  , 

8.0 

Paid  time  for  research 

4.2 

2.6 

More  clerical  help 

5.4 

3.4 

Better  security  (tenure,  retire- 
ment, etc.) 

3.5 

2.9 

Other 

5.3 

3.4 

If  salary,  promotion,  and  security  were  equal,  54.2  per  cent  of 
i_he  respondents  said  they  preferred  to  teach  in  a junior  college;  34.8 
per  cent  preferred  teaching  a four-year  college  or  university,  1.1  per 
cent  preferied  teaching  a high  school,  and  9.4  per  cent  had  no  strong 
preference.  The  percentages  reported  in  the  1962  survey  were  almost 
identical.  In  Medsker's  (24,  p.  175)  sample  responses  to  the  same 
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question  indicated  only  41  per  cent  preferred  to  teach  in  a junior 
college. 

Respondents  were  asked  what  type  of  career  they  would  choose 
if  they  had  their  lives  to  live  over  again.  The  replies  indicated 
that  49.7  per  cent  would  teach  in  a junior  college,  29.6  per  cent 
would  teach  in  a university,  1.2  per  cent  would  teach  in  a secondary 
school,  1 per  cent  would  teach  in  a primary  school,  and  14.8  per 
cent  would  cnoose  a career  outside  of  education.  Percentages  reported 
in  the  1962  survey  had  a similar  distribution. 

Attitude  toward  faculty  rank  for  all  Florida  community  junior 
colleges  changed  somewhat  from  1962  to  1968,  with  49.5  per  cent  now 
favoring  faculty  rank  as  compared  with  39  per  cent  in  1962.  Table  22 
illustrates  this  change  in  attitude. 

Another  change  in  attitude  was  apparent  with  reference  to  nomen- 
clature preferred  by  the  faculty  in  the  name  of  their  institutions. 
Almost  half  still  prefer  tne  name  'Junior  College,"  but  the  percentage 
preferring  "Community  Junior  College"  increased  from  13  per  cent  in 
1962  to  19.6  per  cent  in  1968.  Also  the  percentage  preferring 
"college"  decreased  from  22  per  cent  in  1962  to  8.4  per  cent  in  1968. 
This  may  indicate  a trend  toward  faculty  recognition  of  their  junior 
college  as  a unique  community  oriented  institution  rather  than  a 
junior  version  of  a four-year  college  or  university.  Table  23  depicts 
these  changes  in  attitude. 


TABLE  22 


ATTITUDE  TOWARD  FACULTY  RANK 


Attitude 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

Strongly  favor  it 

18.7 

15.0 

Favor  it 

30.8 

24.0 

Neither  for  nor  against  it 

25.3 

36.0 

Against  it 

13.4 

15.0 

Strongly  against  it 

8.1 

8.0 

Not  familiar  with  it 

3.3 

1.5 

TABLE  23 

ATTITUDE  ON  NAME 

PREFERRED  FOR 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Name 

Per 

Cent 

1968 

1962 

Junior  College 

48.9 

44.0 

Community  Junior  College 

19.6 

13.0 

Community  College 

20.8 

21.0 

College 

8.4 

22.0 

Other 

1.8 

Tne  faculty  expressed  a more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  principle 
of  meiit  pay  than  in  1962,  with  51.4  per  cent  favoring  or  strongly  favoring 
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it  as  compared  to  42  per  cent  in  1962. 

In  response  to  a question  concerning  who  has  the  most  powerful 
voice  in  determining  the  educational  program  of  their  colleges,  34.2 
pei  cent  of  the  participants  said  the  college  president.  Another  21.1 
per  cent  stated  that  power  was  too  widely  spread  to  attribute  to  a 
single  source;  11.5  per  cent  thought  that  department  heads  were  most 
powerful  in  this  area;  and  10.5  chose  the  deans  as  most  influential 
in  determining  educational  program  of  the  college.  Although  the 
percentages  were  different,  the  faculty  made  the  same  choices  in  the 
same  order  in  1962. 

Attitude  Toward  Functions  of  th e 
Community  Junior  College 

The  information  in  this  section  is  based  on  responses  to 
thirty-two  questions  concerning  the  importance  that  should  be  accorded 
selected  functions  of  the  community  colleges  in  Florida.  These  ques- 
tions were  designed  to  determine  degree  of  acceptance  by  the  faculty 
of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  Florida  community  junior  colleges. 

Tne  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  where  emphasis  should  be 
placed  from  a group  of  alternatives  related  to  the  transfer,  terminal, 
and  community  service  programs.  Although  60.5  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
believed  equal  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  all  three  programs,  a sub- 
stantial number  do  not  accept  the  community  service  function  as  having 
the  same  importance  as  the  transfer  and  terminal  functions.  Table  24 
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shows  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  selected  the  various  altema 
tives . 


TABLE  24 

PROGRAM  EMPHASIS  IN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Function 

Per 

1968 

Cent 

1962 

Primarily  transfer  function 

8.0 

15.0 

Primarily  terminal  function 

2.0 

1.5 

Primarily  community  service 

2.5 

3.1 

About  equally  on  transfer  and 

21.2 

18.0 

terminal  functional 

About  equally  on  transfer  and 

3.9 

3.6 

community  service 

About  equally  on  terminal  and 

.6 

.8 

community  service 

About  equally  on  transfer, 

terminal,  and  community  service 

60.5 

57.0 

A list  of  specific  functions,  programs,  and  activities  frequently 
associated  with  comprehensive  junior  colleges  was  presented  to  the 
lespondents  with  a request  that  they  indicate  the  importance  of  each  as 
a function  of  a Florida  community  junior  college.  Answers  of  "Very 
important  function  of  a junior  college"  and  "important  function  of  a 
junior  college"  were  scored  as  denoting  acceptance,  while  the  answers  of 
"Of  little  importance  as  a junior  college  function"  and  "Should  not 
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be  a function  of  a junior  college"  were  scored  as  denoting  rejection. 
Table  25  is  a listing  of  the  specific  functions,  together  with  the 
percentages  of  faculty  members  who  accepted  and  rejected  each  function 
in  the  current  survey  and  1962  survey. 

TABLE  25 

DEGREE  OF  ACCEPTANCE  OF  SELECTED  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  FUNCTIONS 


Function 


Per  Cent 

1968  1962 

Accepted  Rejected  Accepted  Rejected 


Guided  or  developmental 
studies  in  English 
(written) 

91.6 

7.2 

79.0 

21.0 

Guided  or  developmental 
studies  in  mathematics 

89.8 

8.6 

77.0 

22.0 

Guided  or  developmental 
studies  in  study  skills 

89.0 

9.7 

75.0 

25.0 

Guided  or  developmental 
studies  in  reading 

91.0 

7.6 

80.0 

19.0 

Transfer  (college  parallel) 
program 

95.5 

3.3 

97.0 

2.7 

Terminal  program 

93.0 

5.6 

94.0 

5.6 

Adult  non-credit  courses 

79.6 

19.3 

76.0 

24.0 

Evening  courses  of  all 
types 

91.3 

7.7 

90.0 

9.0 

High  school  completion  courses 

29.6 

69.3 

21.0 

79.0 

Adult  vocational  courses 

62.5 

36.4 

52.0 

48.0 
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TABLE 

25  (continued) 

Function 

1968 

Accepted 

Per 

Rejected 

Cent 

1962 

Accepted 

Rejected 

Elderly  citizens  courses 

49.7 

49.2 

50.0 

48.0 

General  education  courses 

87.4 

11.4 

92.0 

7.3 

Public  forums 

60.4 

38.2 

68.0 

31.0 

Concerts,  plays,  etc. 

77.0 

22.0 

86.0 

14.3 

Adult  personal  enrichment 
courses,  e.g.,  art, 
music,  literature 

76.1 

23.0 

82.0 

18.0 

Counseling  on  personal 
problems 

74.4 

24.7 

68.0 

31.0 

Career  selection  counseling 

89.8 

9.3 

89.0 

11.0 

Student  government 

75.0 

24.0 

82.0 

17.0 

Student  interest  clubs 
and  honorary  societies 

73.2 

25.9 

82.0 

18.0 

Student  recreation 

68.8 

30.0 

76.0 

23.5 

Personal  relationships 
between  faculty  and 
student 

86.3 

12.6 

88.0 

11.0 

Athletics  (intercollegiate 
and/or  intramural) 

67.3 

31.5 

70.0 

30.0 

Provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  students 

87.9 

11.3 

86.0 

13.0 

Preparation  for  marriage 
and  family  life 

69.7 

29.5 

73.0 

27.0 

Developing  good  health 

67.9 

31.1 

76.0 

23.0 

habits 
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TABLE  25  (continued) 

Function 

1968 

Accepted 

Per 

Rejected 

Cent 

1962 

Accepted 

Rejected 

Developing  social 
competence 

75.0 

23.9 

80.0 

19.0 

Developing  civic 
responsibility 

85.8 

13.3 

91.0 

8.4 

Data  gathering  on  stu- 
dents and  its  use 
by  the  faculty 

69.4 

29.2 

74.0 

26.0 

Short  courses  for  busi- 
ness and  industry 

79.2 

19.8 

77.0 

22.0 

Open  admission  policy 
to  all  courses 

51.8 

46.6 

40.0 

47.0 

Restricted  admission 
policy  to  college 
transfer  courses 

62.0 

35.6 

59.0 

27.0 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  faculty  accepted  the  college  transfer 
program,  the  terminal  program,  and  evening  courses  as  important 
functions  of  a Florida  community  junior  college.  Functions  receiving 
less  than  90  per  cent  acceptance  were  adult  non-credit  courses--79 . 6 
per  cent,  general  education  courses— 87.4  per  cent,  adult  personal 
enrichment  courses--76 . 1 per  cent,  concerts  and  plays--77  per  cent, 
adult  vocational  courses— 62.5  per  cent,  public  forums--60.4  per  cent 
elderly  citizens  courses— 49. 7 per  cent,  and  high  school  completion 
courses— 29.6  per  cent.  Guided  or  developmental  studies  in  English, 
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mathematics,  study  skills,  and  reading  were  accepted  by  89  per  cent 

or  more  of  the  faculty,  and  showed  a significant  increase  in  acceptance 
from  1962  to  1968. 

The  functions  related  to  guidance  and  student  activities  were 
accepted  by  65  per  cent  or  more  of  the  faculty;  however,  many  of  these 
functions  were  rejected  by  mere  than  25  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 
Career  selection  counseling,  personal  relationships  between  faculty 
and  student,  providing  financial  assistance  to  students,  and  developing 
social  responsibility  were  considered  important  functions  by  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  the  faculty.  Student  recreation,  athletics,  preparation 
for  marriage  and  family  life,  developing  good  health  habits,  and  data 
gathering  on  students  and  its  use  by  the  faculty  were  accepted  as 
important  functions  by  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 

There  were  some  variations  in  degree  of  acceptance  between  the  current 
and  1962  surveys,  but  these  were  not  considered  particularly  significant. 

Only  51.8  per  cent  of  the  faculty  accepted  "Open  admission 
policy  to  all  courses"  and  62  per  cent  accepted  "Restricted  admission 
policy  to  college  transfer  courses." 

Attitude  Toward  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Counseling,  guidance,  and  related  student  services  functions 
are  an  integral  part  of  any  comprehensive  junior  college  program.  In 
the  previous  section,  several  questions  concerning  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance accorded  some  of  these  functions  by  the  faculty  were  discussed. 
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In  this  section  responses  to  several  additional  questions  related  to 
counseling  and  guidance  functions  will  be  considered. 

Either  full-time  or  part-time  work  in  counseling  was  reported 
by  6.1  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  with  4.9  per  cent  doing  most  of 
their  work  in  the  counseling  area.  Of  all  faculty  members  reporting, 
71.3  per  cent  were  advising  students  on  academic  problems,  with  52.1 
per  cent  advising  ten  or  more.  Counseling  of  students  on  "other 
than  academic  problems"  was  being  performed  by  56.1  per  cent  of  the 
faculty,  with  23.4  per  cent  advising  ten  or  more  students.  A 
slightly  greater  percentage  of  faculty  members  were  performing  these 
functions  in  1962. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  the  faculty  reported  that  classroom  teachers 
devote  20  per  cent  or  less  of  their  time,  after  the  first  week  of 
school,  to  academic  advising  concerned  with  course  work,  and  68.1  per 
cent  felt  this  was  the  right  amount  of  time  to  spend  on  this  function. 
Over  55  per  cent  of  the  faculty  reported  that  the  classroom  teacher 
spends  10  per  cent  or  less  of  his  time,  after  the  first  week  of  school, 
on  personal  counseling,  other  than  academic  course  work.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  faculty  thought  10  per  cent  or  less  was  the  proper  amount  of  time 
for  the  classroom  teacher  to  spend  on  personal  counseling.  It  should 
be  noted  that  20.4  per  cent  of  all  respondents  felt  that  the  classroom 
teacher  should  spend  no  time  on  personal  counseling.  The  percentages 
on  these  questions  were  similar  in  the  1962  survey. 
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When  asked  what  should  junior  colleges  rely  primarily  on  pro- 
fessional counselors  for,  34  per  cent  of  the  faculty  said  personal 
problems  other  tnan  class  work,  9.2  per  cent  said  academic  advising 
(course  selection,  academic  progress,  etc.),  46.7  per  cent  said  both 
academic  and  personal  problems,  and  7.8  per  cent  thought  both  types 
of  problems  are  better  handled  by  classroom  teachers.  In  response 
to  a question  on  when  the  orientation  of  new  students  should  be 
given,  13  per  cent  selected  the  late  high  school  period,  30.3  per 
cent  said  before  enrollment,  22.6  per  cent  preferred  the  first  week 
of  school,  23.9  per  cent  said  throughout  the  first  semester,  and  8.8 
per  cent  voiced  the  opinion  that  orientation  is  not  effective  enough 
to  matter  when  it  is  done.  Similar  percentage  patterns  on  these  two 
questions  were  reported  in  the  1962  survey. 

fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  respondents  disagreed  with  the 
statement,  junior  colleges  devote  too  much  time  and  effort  to 
counseling  on  personal  or  life  adjustment  problems."  Eighty-two 
per  cent  disagreed  with  the  statement,  "in  junior  colleges  which 
accept  most  all  applicants,  there  is  no  reason  for  extensive  testing 
of  new  students." 

Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  respondents  agreed  and  41.7  per  cent 
disagreed  with  the  position  that  faculty  members  should  expect  to 
participate  as  advisors,  chaperones,  etc.,  in  student  extracurricular 
activities.  When  asked  whether  they  desired  to  participate  as  an 
advisor,  chaperone,  etc.,  in  student  extracurricular  activities,  9.7  per 
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cent  of  the  faculty  said  "Very  much,"  46.1  per  cent  said,  "Some," 

26.1  per  cent  said  "Very  little,"  and  17.4  per  cent  said  "Not  at  all." 

In  answer  to  questions  concerning  whether  or  not  the  junior 
college  should  actively  stimulate  student  participation  in  clubs  and 
recreation,  31.9  per  cent  said  "Extensively"  to  clubs  and  25.8  per 
cent  said  "Extensively"  to  recreation.  "When  convenient"  was  the 
choice  selected  by  40.7  per  cent  for  clubs  and  40.3  per  cent  for 
recreation.  "Limited  amount"  was  reported  by  23. 9 per  cent  for  clubs 
and  23.7  per  cent  for  recreation. 

A series  of  questions  concerning  the  relative  importance  of 
advising,  counseling,  and  academic  instruction  were  asked.  Counseling 
of  all  types  was  considered  equally  as  important  as  academic  instruction 
by  57.9  per  cent  of  the  faculty,  while  32.8  per  cent  considered  counseling 
less  important.  Academic  advising  on  course  selection  and  progress  in 
course  work  was  thought  to  be  equally  as  important  as  academic  instruc- 
tion by  60.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  while  30.4  per  cent  thought 
academic  advising  was  less  important.  Counseling  on  personal  problems 
and  academic  instruction  were  considered  equally  important  by  48.7  per 
cent  of  the  faculty,  while  40  per  cent  considered  counseling  on 
personal  problems  less  important.  When  asked  whether  counseling  on 
personal  problems  is  more  important  in  a junior  college  than  in  a four- 
year  college,  30.6  per  cent  said  "More  important,"  54.6  per  cent  said 
Equally  important,"  and  only  3.6  per  cent  said  "Less  important." 


The  1962  survey  contained  no  response  patterns  considered 
different  enough  to  draw  inferences  concerning  changes  or  trends 
in  faculty  attitudes  on  counseling  and  guidance. 

Degree  of  Satisfaction  with  Own 
Junior  College 

lhe  information  reported  in  this  section  is  based  on  responses 
to  59  questions  designed  to  determine  the  degree  of  faculty  satisfaction 
with  selected  activities,  programs,  and  features  of  their  own  junior 
college.  Physical  facilities,  operating  procedures,  policies  and 
regulations,  organization  and  administration,  instructional  practices, 
academic  and  student  services,  faculty  qualifications  and  duties, 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  other  selected  items  were  included. 

Faculty  members  were  asked  to  compare  the  overall  educational 
standards  achieved  by  their  own  college  with  their  concept  of  a good 
public  junior  college  in  terms  of  several  factors.  In  response  to  the 
first  question,  91.4  per  cent  considered  qualifications  of  their 
faculty  good  or  very  good  as  compared  to  their  concept  of  a good  junior 
college.  With  respect  to  quality  of  their  students:  11.1  per  cent  con- 

sidered them  very  good,  33.2  per  cent  considered  them  good,  49.5  per 
cent  considered  them  average,  and  6.3  per  cent  considered  them  poor 
or  very  poor.  On  quality  of  teaching  in  their  junior  college:  46.5 

per  cent  of  the  faculty  rated  it  very  good,  41.4  per  cent  as  good, 

11.5  per  cent  as  average,  and  .7  per  cent  as  poor.  The  quality  of 
administration  in  their  junior  college  was  considered  very  good  by 
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35.3  per  cent  of  the  faculty,  good  by  34.8  per  cent,  average  by  19.8 
per  cent,  poor  by  7.2  per  cent,  and  very  poor  by  3 per  cent.  The 
quality  of  student  government  in  their  own  college  was  reported  as 
very  good  by  9.4  per  cent  of  the  faculty,  good  by  27.7  per  cent, 
average  by  45.9  per  cent,  poor  by  13.9  per  cent,  and  very  poor  by  3.1 
per  cent.  The  1962  survey  gave  a lower  rating  than  the  current  survey 
to  faculty  qualifications,  quality  of  students,  and  quality  of  teaching, 
and  a higher  rating  to  quality  of  administration  and  quality  of  student 
government . 

The  question  on  state  of  morale  among  the  faculty  members' 
immediate  co-workers  elicited  these  responses:  "Very  good"  from  33.4 

per  cent  of  the  respondents,  "Good"  from  35.3  per  cent,  "Average"  from 
20.6  per  cent,  "Poor"  from  7.8  per  cent,  and  "Very  poor"  by  3 per 
cent.  The  1962  survey  reported  faculty  morale  slightly  higher  than  the 
current  survey. 

The  flow  of  significant  information,  views,  and  opinions  between 
the  faculty  and  administration  was  considered  entirely  adequate  by  17.5 
per  cent  of  the  faculty,  fairly  adequate  by  52.8  per  cent,  inadequate 
by  22.3  per  cent,  and  completely  inadequate  by  7.5  per  cent.  The  flow 
of  significant  information,  views,  and  opinions  between  faculty  members 
in  different  areas  of  their  schools  was  reported  as:  entirely  adequate 

by  9.7  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  fairly  adequate  by  48.5  per  cent, 
inadequate  by  35.6  per  cent,  and  completely  inadequate  by  6.3  per  cent. 
The  1962  survey  reported  a much  better  flow  of  information  than  the 


current  survey. 
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Four  questions  were  asked  about  faculty  influence  and  partici- 
pation in  different  areas.  With  respect  to  faculty  influence  in 
selection  of  new  faculty  members:  59.5  per  cent  reported  it  was  about 

right,  38.8  per  cent  said  it  was  too  little,  and  only  1.8  per  cent 
considered  it  too  much.  Faculty  influence  and  participation  in  assign- 
ments of  class  schedules  was  considered  about  right  by  66.5  per  cent 
of  those  responding,  too  little  by  31.8  per  cent, and  too  much  by  1.8 
per  cent.  Faculty  participation  in  student  disciplinary  matters  was 
considered  about  right  by  75.0  per  cent  of  the  faculty,  too  little  by 
23.1  per  cent,  and  too  much  by  1.9  per  cent.  Faculty  participation  in 
the  design  of  new  buildings  was  reported  as  about  right  by  49.5  per 
cent  of  the  respondents,  too  little  by  49.3  per  cent,  and  too  much 
by  1.3  per  cent.  The  1962  survey  reported  a significantly  higher 
percentage  of  "about  right"  responses  to  these  four  questions. 

A listing  of  46  items  concerning  activities,  programs,  and 
features  of  a junior  college  was  presented  to  the  respondents  for  an 
expression  of  their  degree  of  satisfaction  on  each  item.  Responses 
were  indicated  by  circling  numbers  representing  the  following  cate- 
gories: (1)  Entirely  satisfied,  (2)  Reasonably  satisfied,  (3)  Mixed 

feelings,  (4)  Somewhat  dissatisfied,  and  (5)  Completely  dissatisfied. 
For  reporting  purposes,  the  first  two  categories  have  been  combined 
to  give  a total  percentage  indicating  satisfaction.  Categories  four 
and  five  have  been  combined  to  5.ndicate  a percentage  showing  dis- 
satisfaction. Table  26  provides  a listing  of  the  questions  together 
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with  the  percentages  satisfied  and  dissatisfied  with  each.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  the  table  also  shows  the  percentages  of  satisfied  and 
dissatisfied  respondents  to  the  1962  survey.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  1962  survey  offered  a sixth  response  to  these  questions  entitled 
"No  opinion."  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  percentages 
of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  between  the  two  surveys. 

TABLE  26 

FACULTY  SATISFACTION  WITH  SELECTED  FUNCTIONS  AND 
FEATURES  OF  OWN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Function  or  Feature  Per  Cent 

1968  1962 

Satis-  Dissat-  Satis-  Dissat- 

fied  isfied  fied  isfied 


Admission  policy 

70.2 

11.3 

56.0 

12.0 

Pre-admission  counseling 

52.6 

21.5 

44.0 

29.0 

Registration  procedures 

49.9 

28.1 

56.0 

23.0 

Classroom  facilities 

67.1 

18.4 

57.0 

31.0 

Parking  facilities 

64.6 

24.9 

59.0 

30.0 

Eating  facilities 

41.7 

42.5 

43.0 

38.0 

Physical  education 
facilities 

63.0 

21.2 

46.0 

25.0 

General  education  program 

80.8 

4.1 

73.0 

7.4 

Student  counseling  services 

59.5 

14.8 

49.0 

22.0 

Purchasing  policies 

46.8 

25.3 

40.0 

30.0 

Services  offered  in  guided 
or  developmental  studies 

65.2 

8.5 

40.0 

21.0 
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TABLE  26  (continued) 


Function  or  Feature 

1968 

Satis- 

fied 

Per 

Dissat- 

isfied 

Cent 

1962 

Satis- 

fied 

Dissat- 

isfied 

Quality  of  students 

57.0 

13.8 

40.3 

28.0 

attracted  to  your  school 

Number  of  students  in 

60.1 

22.7 

75.0 

11.6 

classrooms 

Student-teacher  ratio 

60.2 

22.5 

77.0 

10.0 

Length  of  class  period 

85.7 

5.2 

90.0 

3.1 

Faculty  office  facilities 

60.4 

26.8 

48.0 

36.0 

Library  materials  (books 

78.8 

10.2 

63.0 

13.0 

and  periodicals) 

Audio-visual  materials 

75.8 

9.2 

55.0 

17.0 

Expendable  supplies 

73.1 

11.4 

67.0 

12.0 

Number  and  size  of 

57.5 

14.9 

46.0 

18.0 

student  scholarships 

Number  and  nature  of 

54.5 

16.6 

49.0 

12.0 

personnel  policies 

Clerical  assistance 

54.3 

25.6 

47.0 

36.0 

Procedures  for  obtaining 

78.3 

7.3 

67.0 

11.5 

new  library  materials 

Effectiveness  in  obtaining 

75.0 

8.8 

63.0 

13.0 

new  library  materials 

School  catalog 

74.0 

10.1 

70.0 

10.0 

Library  reading  area 

77.3 

10.8 

54.0 

26.0 

Student  lounge  or  center 

53.6 

29.0 

23.0 

48.0 
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TABLE  26  (continued) 


Function  or  Feature  Per  Cent 

1968  1962 

Satis-  D is sat-  Satis-  Dissat- 

fied  isfied  fied  isfied 


Auditorium  facilities 

48.4 

37.9 

22.0 

56.0 

Reserve  book  procedures 
in  library 

82.5 

4.7 

75.0 

6.1 

Library  hours 

84.3 

6.1 

78.0 

9.0 

Responsiveness  of  librarians 
to  faculty  and  student 
needs 

89.1 

3.7 

82.0 

4.5 

Student  social  program  in 
general 

53.4 

10.3 

40.0 

19.0 

Regulations  on  student 
dress 

53.8 

21.7 

59.0 

16.0 

School  newspaper 

57.2 

18.9 

63.0 

12.6 

Present  grading  practices 
(A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.) 

70.4 

11.3 

77.0 

7.3 

Teaching  load 

61.1 

20.1 

65.0 

16.0 

Student  contact  hours 

64.8 

15.9 

66 . 0 

14.0 

Provisions  for  profes- 
sional and  sabbatical 
leave 

56.2 

24.4 

67.0 

28.0 

Faculty  participation  in 
curriculum  development 

58.5 

19.7 

>v 

B'aculty  in-service  train- 
ing programs 

40.9 

26.9 

* 

College  organization  and  admin- 
istrative procedures 

52.7 

22.6 

J. 

TABLE  26  (continued) 


Function  or  Feature  Per  Cent 

1958  1962 

Satis-  Dissat-  Satis-  Dissat- 

fied  isfied  fied  isfied 


Effectiveness  of  the 
faculty  handbook 

57.1 

16.9 

* 

Time  available  for  profes- 
sional study  and  prepa- 
ration for  classes 

51.9 

25.4 

Vc 

Faculty  participation  in 
institutional  policy- 
formulation  and  decision- 
making 

41.9 

31.2 

* 

Effectiveness  of  faculty 
meetings 

37.3 

32.6 

* 

Orientation  procedures 

for  new  faculty  members 

59.6 

18.6 

* 

*These  questions  were  not  included  in  the  1962  survey. 


Satisfaction  with  admission  policy  was  indicated  by  70.2  per 
cent  of  the  faculty,  while  11.3  per  cent  expressed  dissatisfaction. 
Fifty-seven  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  students 
attracted  to  their  school,  with  13.8  per  cent  reporting  dissatisfaction. 
The  degree  of  satisfaction  on  these  two  items  had  increased  significantly 
since  1962.  The  faculty  were  considerably  less  satisfied  with  registra- 
tion procedures  than  in  1962,  with  49.9  per  cent  expressing  satisfaction 
and  28.1  per  cent  dissatisfaction. 
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With  respect  to  physical  facilities,  it  should  be  noted  many  of 
the  newer  colleges  are  in  temporary  quarters  which  are  substandard. 

Except  for  eating  facilities,  the  faculty  was  more  satisfied  with  their 
colleges'  physical  facilities  than  in  1962;  however,  a substantial 
percentage  of  respondents  were  still  dissatisfied  with  these  facilities. 

For  example,  26.8  per  cent  were  dissatisfied  with  faculty  office  facili- 
ties, 24.9  per  cent  with  parking  facilities,  42.5  per  cent  with  eating 
facilities,  21.2  per  cent  with  physical  education  facilities,  29  per 
cent  with  student  lounges  or  centers,  and  37.9  per  cent  with  audi- 
torium facilities.  The  42.5  per  cent  dissatisfaction  with  eating 
facilities  was  the  highest  expressed  among  questions  listed  in  Table 
26. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  reported  on  activities  related 
to  student  services,  but  not  as  much  as  on  physical  facilities.  Except 
for  student  newspaper  and  regulations  on  student  dress,  there  was  a 
percentage  increase  in  satisfaction  since  1962  on  these  items.  Satis- 
faction was  expressed  with  pre-admission  counseling  by  52.6  per  cent 
of  the  faculty,  with  student  counseling  services  by  59.5  per  cent,  with 
services  offered  in  guided  or  developmental  studies  by  65.2  per  cent, 
with  the  student  social  program  in  general  by  53.4  per  cent,  with  regu- 
lations on  student  dress  by  53.8  per  cent,  with  the  school  newspaper 
by  57.2  per  cent,  with  the  number  and  size  of  student  scholarships  by 
57.5  per  cent,  and  with  the  school  catalog  by  74  per  cent.  Dissatisfaction 
with  these  items  ranged  from  10  to  21  per  cent. 
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On  six  items  related  to  their  teaching  situation,  the  percentage 
of  satisfied  respondents  was  lower  than  in  1962.  The  responses  indicated 
that:  60.1  per  cent  were  satisfied  and  22.7  per  cent  dissatisfied  with 

number  of  students  in  the  classroom;  60.2  per  cent  satisfied  and  22.5 
per  cent  dissatisfied  with  student-teacher  ratio;  85.7  per  cent 
satisfied  and  5.2  per  cent  dissatisfied  with  length  of  class  period; 

70.4  per  cent  satisfied  and  11.3  per  cent  dissatisfied  with  present 
grading  practices;  61.1  per  cent  satisfied  and  20.1  per  cent  dissatis- 
fied with  their  teaching  load;  and  64.8  per  cent  satisfied  and  15.9 
per  cent  dissatisfied  with  student  contact  hours. 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported  satisfaction  with 
the  eight  questions  concerning  library  services.  Since  1962  there 
has  been  a significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members 
satisfied  with  each  of  the  eight  items.  The  percentages  of  faculty 
members  expressing  satisfaction  with  each  library  service  item  were: 

75.8  per  cent  with  library  materials,  75.8  per  cent  with  audio-visual 
materials,  78.3  per  cent  with  procedures  for  obtaining  new  library- 
materials,  75  per  cent  with  effectiveness  in  obtaining  new  library 
materials ,77.3  per  cent  with  library  reading  area,  82.5  per  cent  with 
reserve  books  in  the  library,  84.3  per  cent  with  library  hours,  and 
89.1  per  cent  with  responsiveness  of  librarians  to  faculty  and  student 
needs . 

Purchasing  policies  were  satisfactory'  to  46.8  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  and  unsatisfactory  to  25.3  per  cent.  Personnel  policies  were 
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considered  satisfactory  by  54.5  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  while  16.6 
per  cent  reported  they  were  dissatisfied  with  them.  The  percentage 
of  faculty  members  expressing  satisfaction  with  these  policies  was 
slightly  higher  than  in  1962. 

Eight  questions  concerning  faculty  development  and  participation, 
not  included  in  this  section  of  the  1962.  survey,  were  presented  to 
respondents  for  their  reaction.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents reported  they  were  satisfied  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
faculty  handbook,  58.5  per  cent  with  faculty  participation  in  curricu- 
lum development,  52.7  per  cent  with  college  organization  and  administra- 
tive procedures,  and  59.6  per  cent  with  orientation  procedures  for  new 
faculty  members.  More  than  25  per  cent  of  faculty  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  faculty  in-service  training  programs,  time  available  for 
professional  study  and  preparation  for  classes,  effectiveness  of 
faculty  meetings,  and  faculty  participation  in  institutional  policy- 
formulation  and  decision-making.  The  responses  to  these  eight  questions 
are  considered  significant,  since  they  give  the  college  administrator 
some  clues  on  how  he  might  increase  faculty  satisfaction  and  effective- 
ness without  expending  a great  deal  of  additional  resources. 

The  "Typical11  Facu Ity  Member 

In  analyzing  the  data  presented  in  this  chapter  concerning  the 
full-time  Florida  community  junior  college  faculty  member's  background, 
education,  experience,  attitudes  and  opinions,  some  interesting 
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characteristics  were  noted.  The  "typical"  faculty  member  fits  the 
following  pattern: 

1.  Male  teacher,  about  41  years  of  age,  making  about  $9,250 
for  ten  months  of  teaching. 

2.  He  has  a master's  degree,  earned  from  a large  private  or 
public  university  in  Florida  or  the  southeast. 

3.  He  owns  or  is  buying  his  home,  is  married  to  a spouse  with 
some  college  education,  and  has  two  children. 

4.  He  has  taught  for  three  years  or  less  in  a junior  college, 
and  has  previous  teaching  experience  in  a four-year  college  or 
secondary  or  elementary  school. 

5.  He  was  born  and  lived  most  of  his  youth  before  college 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  a community  of  10,000  or  less. 

6.  He  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  after  college  in  Florida  or 
the  southeast  in  a community  of  10,000  or  more. 

7.  His  family  is  well  satisfied  with  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  he  attends  church  fairly  often,  he  belongs  to  one  or  more  educa- 
tional or  professional  organizations,  but  does  not  belong  to  a civic 
organization. 

8.  He  is  well  satisfied  with  junior  college  work  and  with  teach- 
ing as  a career.  He  prefers  teaching  in  a junior  college  to  teaching  in 
a four-year  college  or  secondary  school,  and  plans  to  continue  working 
in  a junior  college  until  retirement. 
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9.  He  spends  45  or  more  hours  each  week  on  his  junior  college 
work,  advises  ten  or  more  students  on  academic  problems,  and  sometimes 
serves  as  advisor  or  chaperone  to  student  extracurricular  activities. 

10.  He  obtained  his  present  position  through  his  own  initiative 
by  letter  or  personal  visit,  and  has  not  looked  for  another  job  since 
accepting  his  present  position. 

11.  He  likes  junior  college  work  because  he  enjoys  teaching, 
helping  young  people  grow,  and  associating  with  college  age  students. 

12.  He  is  fairly  satisfied  with  working  conditions  in  his 
junior  college,  considers  morale  of  his  colleagues  good,  and  believes 
that  teaching  done  at  his  college  is  very  good. 

13.  In  general,  he  believes  the  community  junior  college 
should  place  equal  emphasis  on  the  transfer,  terminal,  and  community 
service  functions,  but  he  is  inclined  to  question  the  importance  of 
some  aspects  of  the  community  service  program. 

14.  He  would  like  to  see  further  improvements  in  physical 
facilities,  a lighter  teaching  load,  better  administration,  and  more 
participation  in  college  decisions  which  affect  him  and  his  work. 

Faculty  Trends--1962  to  1968 

The  comparisons  made  in  this  chapter  between  the  1962  and  1968 
surveys  of  the  Florida  community  junior  college  faculty  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  several  trends  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  faculty  as  a whole.  The  reader  is  cautioned  that  the  trends 
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set  forth  in  this  section  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  individual 
institutions.  Some  of  the  trends  noted  were  these: 

1.  There  was  a small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  full-time 
teachers  and  counselors  and  a small  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
administrators . 

2.  The  average  age  of  the  faculty  member  increased  slightly, 
with  a small  percentage  increase  in  age  groups  20-2S  and  50-54. 

3.  There  was  a small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  male  faculty 
members . 

4.  A smaller  percentage  of  faculty  members  had  served  in  the 
armed  forces,  but  the  percentage  of  retired  military  faculty  members 
almost  doubled. 

5.  There  was  a small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  married 
faculty  members,  and  a small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty 
members  having  two  or  more  children. 

6.  A slightly  higher  percentage  of  faculty  spouses  had  earned 
bachelor's  and  advanced  degrees. 

7.  There  was  a large  increase  in  teacher  salaries  and  in  salaries 
for  non-teaching  faculty. 

8.  A smaller  percentage  of  faculty  members  participate  regularly 
in  religious  and  social  activities  of  a church. 

9.  There  was  a.  small  decrease  in  percentage  of  faculty  members 
belonging  to  civic  organizations,  and  to  national,  regional,  and  state 
educational  organizations  of  a general  nature;  and  a small  increase  in 
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the  percentage  of  faculty  members  belonging  to  professional  or  scholarly 
organizations  pertaining  to  their  subject  matter  areas. 

10.  There  was  a small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty 
members  whose  families  are  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 

11.  There  was  a decrease  in  percentage  of  faculty  members  whose 
fathers  were  unskilled  or  low-salaried  workers. 

12.  A higher  percentage  of  the  faculty  spent  most  of  their 
youth  and  adulthood  in  Florida  than  was  the  case  in  1962. 

13.  There  was  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members 
holding  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees. 

14.  There  was  a small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty 
members  who  earned  their  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  Florida. 

15.  There,  was  a slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty 
members  who  had  attended  a junior  college. 

16.  There  was  smaller  percentage  of  faculty  members  not  pos- 
sessing a master's  degree  who  were  actively  working  toward  the  degree. 

17.  A smaller  percentage  of  faculty  members  have  had  specific 
training,  designed  to  assist  them  in  junior  college  teaching,  than  was 
the  case  in  1962. 

18.  There  was  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members 
who  had  teaching  experience  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  and 

in  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

19.  There  was  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members  who 
had  taught  three  years  or  less  in  a junior  college. 
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20.  There  was  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members 
who  placed  emphasis  on  higher  pay,  and  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
who  placed  emphasis  on  better  facilities  and  a lighter  teaching  load. 

21.  Although  the  majority. of  faculty  members  devote  more  than 
45  hours  per  week  to  their  junior  college  responsibilities,  there  was 
significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  most  faculty 
members . 

22.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members 
who  favored  use  of  "Community  Junior  College"  in  the  name  of  their 
institution. 

23.  There  was  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members 
who  favored  the  principle  of  merit  pay. 

24.  There  was  a significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  faculty 
members  who  accepted  guided  or  developmental  studies  as  an  important 
function  of  a junior  college. 

25.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  faculty  who 
gave  a high  rating  to  faculty  qualifications,  quality  of  students,  and 
quality  of  teaching,  and  a decrease  in  the  percentage  who  gave  a high 
rating  to  quality  of  administration  and  quality  of  student  government. 

26.  There  was  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members 
who  thought  that  the  flow  of  significant  information  between  the 
administration  and  faculty  and  between  faculty  in  different  parts 

of  the  college  was  adequate. 

27.  There  was  a higher  percentage  of  the  faculty  satisfied 
with  admission  policies,  physical  facilities  (with  some  exceptions), 
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student  services  (with  some  exceptions),  and  library  services. 

28.  There  was  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  members 
satisfied  with  their  teaching  situation  (such  as  number  of  students 
in  the  classroom,  student- teacher  ratio,  present  grading  practices, 
teaching  load,  and  student  contact  hours). 

29.  Though  not  specifically  measured  in  1962,  faculty  members 
expressed  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  in-service  training  pro- 
grams, orientation  procedures  for  new  faculty  members,  faculty  parti- 
cipation in  curriculum  development,  time  available  for  professional 
study  and  preparation  for  classes,  college  organization  and  admini- 
strative procedures,  effectiveness  of  faculty  meetings,  and  faculty 
participation  in  policy -formulation  and  decision-making  within  their 
college . 


CHAPTER  III 


COMPARISON  OF  SATISFIED  AND  DISSATISFIED 
FACULTY  GROUPS 

In  this  chapter,  a comparison  was  made  of  the  personal  and 
educational  backgrounds,  work  experience,  attitudes,  and  opinions  of 
those  Florida  community  junior  college  faculty  members  most  satisfied 
and  most  dissatisfied  with  selected  features,  activities  programs, 
policies,  organization,  and  conditions  in  their  own  junior  college. 
Following  the  procedures  set  forth  in  Chapter  I,  454  faculty  members 
(approximately  one-sixth  of  those  included  in  the  study),  who  by 
their  responses  to  questions  167-225  in  the  questionnaire  (Appendix  B) , 
indicated  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction  with  features  and  condi- 
tions in  their  own  institution,  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  what  is 
referred  to  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  study  as  the  "satisfied 
group."  The  444  faculty  members,  who  by  their  responses  to  the  same 
questions,  indicated  the  least  satisfaction  with  their  own  institution 
were  selected  for  inclusion  in  a "dissatisfied  group."  The  reader  is 
cautioned  to  remember  that  the  terms  "satisfied  group"  and  "dissatis- 
fied group,"  as  used  in  this  study,  are  relative  terms.  They  simply 
mean  that  those  faculty  members  in  the  "satisfied  group"  received  the 
highest  cumulative  scores  on  questions  167-225,  and  those  in  the  "dis- 
satisfied group"  received  the  lowest  cumulative  scores  on  the  same 
questions.  The  cut-off  point  for  inclusion  in  each  group  wras  the  first 
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break  in  scores  beyond  440  persons  (representing  one-sixth  of  all 
faculty  members  in  the  study).  This  procedure  caused  a small  difference 
in  the  number  included  in  each  group.  No  other  significance  should  be 
attached  to  the  different  number  of  subjects  in  the  two  groups. 

In  many  cases,  there  were  no  appreciable  differences  in  answers 
to  questions  by  the  two  groups.  In  such  cases,  discussion  of  the 
question  was  omitted  or  abbreviated  unless  the  lack  of  difference  in 
itself  was  considered  significant. 

Personal  Background 

Table  27  contains  the  data  in  percentages  on  questions  concern- 
ing personal  background  of  the  respondents  on  which  the  two  groups 
varied  most.  The  most  important  differences  noted  in  the  age  ranges 
of  the  two  groups  were:  23.4  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  were 

under  35  years  of  age,  as  compared  to  40.5  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group;  and  34.8  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  were  50  years  of  age 
or  older,  as  compared  to  18  per  cent  for  the  dissatisfied  group. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  were  male,  as  compared 
to  66.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group.  Differences  in  marital  status 
were  not  pronounced,  with  24.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  27.8 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  having  no  spouse.  The  satisfied 
group  contained  a higher  percentage  (11.7%)  of  retired  military  person- 
nel than  did  the  dissatisfied  group  (8.1%).  The  size  of  family  did 
not  vary  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
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TABLE  27 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SATISFIED  AND  DISSATISFIED  GROUPS  ON  QUESTIONS 
RELATING  TO  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND 


Personal  Data 

Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 

Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 

Under  35  years  of  age 

23.4 

40.5 

50  years  of  age  or  older 

34.8 

18.0 

Male 

66 . 7 

71.0 

Female 

31.7 

27.3 

Not  married 

24.5 

27.8 

Retired  from  armed  forces 

11.7 

8.1 

Father's  occupation: 

Business  owner  or  executive 

27.8 

31.3 

Farm  owner  or  renter 

14.1 

6.5 

Spent  youth  on  farm  or  town 
of  2,500  or  less 

32.2 

18.7 

Spent  adulthood  in  city  of 
100,000  or  more 

40.8 

59.9 

Organization  membership: 

Belong  to  three  or  more 

professional  organizations 

42.3 

55.6 

Belong  to  one  cr  more 
civic  groups 

51.0 

41.2 

Belong  to  one  or  more 
educational  groups 

84.3 

75  .3 

Participated  often  in  religious 
activities 

64.7 

43.5 

Family  satisfaction  with  community: 

Satisfied  or  very  satisfied 

94.0 

75.4 

Dissatisfied  or  very  dis- 
satisfied 

2.2 

14.3 
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The  satisfied  group  reported  32.2  per  cent  of  their  number  spent 
their  youth  (before  college)  on  a farm  or  a town  of  2,500  or  less, 
while  this  was  true  for  only  18.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 
Also  significant  is  that  40.8  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  59.9 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  lived  most  of  their  adult  (after 
college)  life  in  a city  of  100,000  or  more.  There  were  no  significant 
variations  as  to  education  level  attained  by  parents  of  those  in  each 
group,  nor  in  the  geographical  area  in  which  respondents  spent  their 
youth  and  adulthood. 

Occupations  followed  by  fathers  of  the  faculty  members  were 
fairly  evenly  distributed  between  the  two  groups;  however,  fathers 
of  a higher  percentage  (31.3%)  of  the  dissatisfied  group  were  business 
owners  or  executives  than  were  fathers  of  the  satisfied  group  (27.8%). 
On  the  other  hand,  14.1  per  cent  of  faculty  members  in  the  satisfied 
group  had  fathers  who  were  farm  owners  or  renters,  while  only  6.5 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  had  fathers  with  this  occupation. 
Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  had  mothers  who  did  not 
work  regularly,  while  64.8  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  had  mothers 
who  did  not  work  regularly. 

There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  percentage  of  each 
group  belonging  to  professional  or  scholarly  organizations  related  to 
their  subject  matter  areas;  however,  55.6  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group  belonged  to  three  or  more  such  organizations,  as  compared  to  42.3 
per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group.  On  the  other  hand,  51  per  cent  of 
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the  satisfied  group  belonged  to  one  or  more  civic  groups,  as  opposed 
>+1.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group.  Over  84  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  belonged  to  one  or  more  educational  organizations  of 
a general  nature,  while  75.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  belonged 
to  such  organizations.  More  members  of  the  satisfied  group  (49.5%) 
though l organizations  such  as  NEA,  FEA,  AJTT,  etc.  , exercised  extensive 
or  moderate  influence  in  achieving  member  goals,  than  did  members  of 
the  dissatisfied  groups  (31.1%).  As  to  religious  activities,  64.7 
per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  reported  they  attended  church  regularly 
or  often,  while  43.5  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  reported  attend- 
ing regularly  or  often. 

risked  about  their  family  satisfaction  with  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  70  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  33.3  per 
cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  reported  they  were  very  satisfied. 

Another  24  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  42.1  per  cent  of  the 
dissatisfied  group  reported  they  were  satisfied.  Only  2.2  per  cent 
of  the  satisfied  group  reported  they  were  dissatisfied  or  very  dis- 
satisfied with  their  present  community. 

Educational  Preparation 

As  shewn  in  Table  28,  a rural  high  school  was  attended  by  14.1 
per  cent  Oi  the  satisfied  group  and  9.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group.  Attending  junior  college  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  faculty 
satisfaction,  since  the  percentages  of  both  groups  attending  and  not 
attending  junior  college  were  almost  identical.  There  was  no  appreciable 
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variation  in  type  of  college  from  which  members  of  the  two  groups 
obtained  their  degrees.  There  were  only  small  differences  as  to  geo- 
graphical region  in  which  respondents  earned  their  degrees.  The  most 
noticeable  differences  were  that  29.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group  and  23.4  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  obtained  their  bachelor's 
degree  from  Florida  colleges  and  universities.  At  the  master's  level, 
30.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  earned  their  degrees  in  Florida, 
as  compared  with  25.1  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group. 

TABLE  28 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SATISFIED  AND  DISSATISFIED  GROUPS  ON  QUESTIONS 
RELATING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION 


Type  of  Preparation 

Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 

Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 

Attended  rural  high  school 

14.1 

9.4 

Earned  bachelor's  degree  in 
Florida 

23.4 

29.3 

Earned  master's  degree  in 
Florida 

25.1 

30.4 

No  bachelor's  degree 

5.0 

2.0 

No  master's  degree 

14.0 

9.0 

Earned  master's  degree  as  full- 
time student 

49.1 

60.8 

Education  experience: 

Taught  in  four-year  college 
Taught  in  elementary  or 

32.4 

62.0 

39.1 

58.0 

secondary  school 
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TABLE  28  (continued) 


Type  of  Preparation 

Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 

Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 

Taught  eleven  or  more  years 
in  elementary  or  secondary 
school 

23.6 

11.8 

Worked  one  to  four  years  at 
present  college 

40.1 

67.0 

Worked  eight  years  or  more 
at  present  college 

14.8 

8.6 

Worked  less  than  one  year 
at  present  college 

18.7 

9.0 

Three,  years  or  less  junior 
college  experience 

Specific  training  for  junior 
college  work: 

56.2 

60.1 

Had  no  formal  courses  designed 
specifically  for  junior 
college  teaching 

51.8 

57.9 

Had  no  informal  or  non-credit 
courses 

75.8 

81.8 

Had  no  specific  course  on 
curriculum  and  purpose 

58.8 

63.7 

Had  not  participated  in  in- 
service  programs  emphasizing 
junior  college  curriculum 
and  purpose 

58.6 

71.2 

Had  taken  junior  college 
teaching  methods  course 

16 . 5 

9.9 

No  teaching  methods  courses 
of  any  type 

14.3 

23.4 

It  was  noted  that  approximately 

5 per  cent  of  the 

satisfied  group 

have  no  bachelor's  degree,  while  only  2 

per  cent  of  the 

dissatisfied 

group  have  no  such  degree.  At  the  master's  level  approximately  14  per 
cent  of  the  satisfied  group  have  not  earned  the  degree,  as  contrasted 
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with  about  9 per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  The  satisfied  group 
had  a slightly  higher  percentage  of  earned  doctorates  than  the  dis- 
satisfied group.  Most  of  the  faculty  with  less  than  a master's  degree 
are  vocational-technical  teachers , a relatively  high  percentage  of  whom 
are  in  the  satisfied  group.  This,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  higher 
percentage  of  faculty  members  with  less  than  a master's  degree  in  the 
satisfied  group. 

At  the  bachelor  s and  master's  degree  level  a larger  percentage 
of  the  dissatisfied  group  attended  college  on  a full-time  basis.  The 
difference  xras  more  pronounced  at  the  master's  level,  where  60.8  per 
cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  attended  full-time,  as  compared  to  49.1 
per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group.  The  data  concerning  work  being  done 
by  the  faculty  to  earn  the  next  higher  degree  shows  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups.  It  was  noted  that  only  about  one-third 
of  those  with  master's  degrees  have  done  course  work  in  a formal  doctoral 
program.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  dissatisfied  groxip  and  less  than 
half  of  the  satisfied  group,  with  less  than  a master's  degree,  are  pur- 
suing work  to  earn  that  degree. 

There  was  no  appreciable  differences  in  grade  point  averages 
earned  by  members  of  the  two  groups  as  undergraduates.  A slightly  higher 
percentage  of  the  satisfied  group  earned  A's  and  a slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  the  dissatisfied  group  earned  B's  and  C's,  The  satisfied 
groxip  reported  34.8  per  cent  of  their  number  belonged  to  a college 
fraternity  or  sorority,  as  compared  to  38.1  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
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About  32  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  39  per  cent  of 
the  dissatisfied  group  reported  teaching  experience  in  a four-year 
college  or  university.  Approximately  62  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  58  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  had  teaching  experience 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  The  chief  difference  noted  here 
was  that  23.6  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  had  taught  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  eleven  or  more  years,  as  compared  to  11.8  per 
cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

The  satisfaction  pattern  based  on  number  of  years  taught  in 
present  junior  college  presented  an  interesting  picture.  Sixty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  had  taught  one  to  four  years  in 
their  present  junior  college,  whereas  40.1  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  had  taught  in  their  present  college  this  length  of  time.  The 
satisfied  group  reported  that  14.8  per  cent  of  their  faculty  members 
had  taught  in  their  present  college  eight  years  or  more,  as  compared 
to  8.6  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  Also  18.7  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  had  worked  less  than  one  year  in  their  present  junior 
college,  while  9 per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  had  worked  in  their 
present  position  for  less  than  one  year.  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  more  veteran  teachers  and  newcomers  were  satisfied  with  their 
own  college  than  those  who  had  taught  one  to  four  years  in  their  present 
institution.  It  was  noted  that  60.1  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group 
and  56.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  had  three  years  or  less  of 
junior  college  x^ork  experience. 
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A large  percentage  of  both  groups  reported  that  they  had  no 
courses  or  in-service  training  designed  specifically  as  preparation 
for  junior  college  teaching.  With  respect  to  formal  courses  designed 
to  prepare  for  teaching  in  a junior  college,  51.8  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  and  57.9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  had  taken 
no  such  courses.  No  informal  courses  or  non-credit  courses  designed 
to  assist  in  junior  college  teaching  had  been  taken  by  75.8  per  cent 
of  the  satisfied  group  and  81.8  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

No  specific  courses  dealing  with  junior  college  curriculum  and  purpose 
had  been  taken  by  58.8  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  63.7  per 
cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  With  regard  to  in-service  training 
programs  giving  attention  to  junior  college  curriculum  and  purposes, 
58.6  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  71.2  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group  had  not  participated  in  such  a program.  Only  16.5 
per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  9.9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group  had  taken  a teaching  methods  course  designed  specifically  for 
teaching  in  a junior  college.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  23.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  reported  that  they 
had  taken  no  teaching  methods  courses  of  any  type.  These  data  con- 
tain unmistakable  evidence  that  the  dissatisfied  group  has  had  less 
specific  training  designed  to  improve  junior  college  teaching.  Not 
to  be  overlooked,  however,  is  the  fact  that  less  than  half  of  either 
group  have  had  training  designed  specifically  for  junior  college 
teaching. 
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Present  Status  and  Position 

Table  29  lists  responses  of  the  satisfied  and  dissatisfied 
groups  on  selected  questions  related  to  present  position  and  status 
of  faculty  members. 

As  to  faculty  duties  70.9  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  were 
full-time  teachers,  while  75.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group 
were  full-time  teachers.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  were 
full-time  administrators  compared  to  9 per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group.  Full-time  counselors  comprised  4.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  5.2  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  The  dissatisfied 
group  contained  a slightly  larger  percentage  of  persons  occupying  dual 
positions  of  teacher-administrator  and  teacher-counselor  than  did  the 
satisfied  group.  The  implication  of  these  data  is,  of  course,  that 
administrators  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  their  college  than  are 
teachers  and  counselors. 

About  half  of  the  faculty  in  both  groups  obtained  their  present 
positions  by  initiating  a letter  or  making  a personal  visit  to  the 
school.  In  the  satisfied  group,  only  1.8  per  cent  obtained  their 
present  position  through  placement  procedures  of  a graduate  school, 
while  6.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  secured  their  present 
position  by  this  method.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  5.2 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  moved  to  their  positions  from  some 
other  school  in  the  same,  junior  college  area.  When  asked  if  they  had 
attempted  to  locate  another  position  since  obtaining  their  present 
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TABLE  29 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SATISFIED  AND  DISSATISFIED  GROUPS  ON 
QUESTIONS  RELATED  TO  PRESENT  STATUS  AND  POSITION 


Position  and  Status 


Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 


Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 


Full-time  teachers 

70.9 

75.7 

Full-time  administrators 

16.1 

9.0 

Full-time  counselors 

Means  of  obtaining  present  position: 

4.2 

5.2 

Placement  procedures  of  graduate 
school 

1.8 

6.3 

Moved  from  other  schools  in 
same  junior  college  district 

Attempts  to  locate  another  position: 

10.1 

5.2 

Had  not  attempted  to  locate 
another  position 

90.5 

64.4 

Higher  pay  as  reason  for  looking 
for  another  position 

1.1 

10.4 

More  desirable  school  as  reason 
for  looking  for  another  position 

Reason  for  leaving  secondary  school 
for  junior  college  work: 

0.0 

7.2 

Prefer  older  students 

15.6 

11.0 

More  independence  of  work 

10.6 

14.4 

Higher  pay  as  reason  for  leaving 
four-year  college  for  junior 
college  work 

4.4 

8.6 

Ten-month  teacher  salary  of  $9,000 
and  over 

65.0 

54.0 

Annual  non-teaching  faculty  salary 
$13,000  and  over 

55.0 

34.0 
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position,  90.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  64.4  per  cent  of 
the  dissatisfied  group  replied  in  the  negative.  Higher  pay  was  given 
as  the  reason  for  attempting  to  obtain  another  job  by  1.1  per  cent  of 
the  satisfied  group  and  10.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied.  A more 
desirable  school  was  reported  by  none  of  the  satisfied  group  and  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  as  their  reason  for  attempting  to 
locate  another  position. 

Preference  for  older  students  was  given  by  15.6  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  and  11  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  as  their 
principal  reason  for  leaving  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  junior 
college  work.  On  the  other  hand,  14.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group  and  10.6  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  indicated  that  more 
independence  of  work  was  their  main  reason  for  changing  from  primary 
and  secondary  schools  to  junior  college  work.  Higher  yearly  pay 
was  given  by  4.4  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  8.6  per  cent  of 
the  dissatisfied  group  as  the  main  reason  for  leaving  a four-year 
college  for  junior  college  work.  There  were  no  marked  differences 
in  percentage  of  responses  from  the  two  groups  on  other  reasons  for 
leaving  a four-year  institution  for  a junior  college  position. 

About  65  per  cent  of  both  groups  worked  45  or  more  hours  per 
week  for  their  junior  college.  Likewise,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups  in  the  percentage  of  time  devoted 
by  teaching  personnel  to  various  duties. 

Teachers  in  the  satisfied  group  earned  more  with  65  per  cent  of 
their  number  earning  $9,000  or  more  for  ten  months'  teaching,  as 
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contrasted  with  54  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  that  earned 
$9,000  or  more.  This  difference  in  salary  is  accounted  for  mostly  by 
the  fact  that,  in  general,  members  of  the  satisfied  group  are  older 
and  have  been  teaching  longer,  and  are  thus  in  higher  pay  brackets. 

Of  those  who  indicated  they  were  non-teaching  faculty  in  the  satisfied 
group,  55  per  cent  earned  $13,000  or  more  per  year,  while  only  34  per 
cent  of  the  non-teaching  faculty  in  the  dissatisfied  group  earned 
$13,000  or  more.  This  indicates  that  the  higher  paid  administrators 
are  more  satisfied  than  the  lower  paid  ones. 

Satisfactions  with  Junior  College  Work 

Table  30  shows  the  differences  in  responses  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  dissatisfied  group  to  questions  related  to  satisfaction 
with  junior  college  work. 

When  asked  about  their  overall  satisfaction  with  junior  college 
teaching  as  a career,  74.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  were  very 
satisfied  as  compared  to  28.8  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 
However,  50.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  and  24.5  per  cent  of 
the  satisfied  group  reported  they  were  satisfied  with  junior  college 
teaching  as  a career.  With  respect  to  their  general  attitude  toward 
teaching  as  a career,  a surprising  96.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  92.1  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  were  satisfied  or 
very  satisfied. 

Assuming  salary,  promotion,  and  security  were  equal,  71.2 
per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  35.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
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TABLE  30 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SATISFIED  GROUP  AND  DISSATISFIED  GROUP 
ON  QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  SATISFACTION  WITH  JUNIOR 

COLLEGE  WORK 


Satis  factions- -Dissatisfactions 

Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 

Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 

Overall  satisfaction  with  junior 
college  teaching  as  a career: 
Very  satisfied 

74.2 

28.8 

Satisfied 

24.5 

50.7 

Prefer  to  teach  in  a junior  college 

71.2 

35.4 

Prefer  to  teach  in  a university 

20.0 

51.4 

If  living  lives  over  again: 

Would  teach  in  a junior  college 

65.9 

30.9 

Would  teach  in  a university 

19.4 

40.3 

Wfould  choose  a career  outside 

8.6 

22.3 

of  education 
Favor  faculty  rank 

46.9 

53.8 

Against  faculty  rank 

18.5 

22.1 

Favor  principle  of  merit  pay 

52.2 

47.7 

Favor  nomenclature: 

Junior  college 

53.7 

48.9 

Community  junior  college 

18.7 

14.0 

Community  college 

17.2 

21.4 

College 

8.0 

11.9 

Main  satisfaction  with  the  nature 
of  junior  college  work: 
Enjoyment  of  teaching 

36.8 

34.0 

Helping  young  people  grow 

31.5 

26.4 

Dissatisfactions  with  nature  of 
junior  college  work: 

Need  to  transmit  elementary 

11.0 

16.0 

knowledge 
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TABLE  30  (continued) 


Satis  fac  t.ions- -Dissatisfactions 

Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 

Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 

Lack  of  time  for  research 

7.1 

14.4 

No  dissatisfaction 

65.2 

21.9 

Main  satisfaction  with  working 
conditions  in  a junior  college: 

Freedom  and  independence  of  work 

38.1 

31.5 

Desirable  environment 

19.4 

14.9 

Fine  colleagues 

18.3 

21.4 

Dissatisfactions  with  working  con- 
ditions in  a junior  college: 

Poorly  motivated  students 

20.7 

23.7 

Excessive  classroom  hours 

4.6 

18.7 

No  dissatisfactions 

59.5 

7.9 

Main  satisfaction  with  appreciations 
and  rewards  of  junior  college 
teaching : 

Personal  satisfaction 

40.1 

40.8 

Sense  of  social  usefulness 

33.7 

28.8 

Pay 

11.0 

15.5 

Main  dissatisfaction  with  junior 
college  work: 

Administrative  procedures 

4.4 

50.7 

Pay 

5.5 

14.0 

Student  load 

5.5 

10.1 

No  dissatisfaction 

62.3 

4.3 

Of  most  overall  benefit  to  junior 
college : 

Higher  pay 

30.4 

30.2 

Lighter  teaching  load 

12.1 

22.1 

Better  facilities 

16.5 

7.7 

More  prestige  for  teachers 

11.0 

8.8 

group  stated  they  would  prefer  to  teach  in  a junior  college  to  other 


levels  of  teaching.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  51.4 
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per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  preferred  to  teach  in  a four-year 
college  or  university.  Less  than  2 per  cent  of  either  group  preferred 
high  school  teaching.  These  data  suggest  that  many  of  the  teachers, 
especially  in  the  dissatisfied  group,  would  move  to  a four-year 
college  if  given  the  opportunity. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  what  vocation  they  would  follow 
if  they  had  their  lives  to  live  over  again,  65.9  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  and  30,9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  said  they 
would  teach  in  a junior  college;  19.4  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  40.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  reported  they  would  teach 
in  a university,  and  8.6  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  22.3  per 
cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  would  choose  a career  outside  of  educa- 
tion. When  asked  if  they  expected  to  continue  in  junior  college  work 
until  retirement,  73.1  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  42.1  per 
cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  said  "yes";  6 per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  21.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  said  "no";  and 
20.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  36.3  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group  said  they  "did  not  know." 

With  respect  to  use  of  faculty  rank  for  all  faculty  members  in 
the  Florida  junior  college  system,  there  was  a higher  percentage  of 
the  dissatisfied  group  favoring  and  opposing  it.  Favoring  or  strongly 
favoring  faculty  rank  were  46.9  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and 
53. u per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  27.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  21  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  were  neither  for  nor 
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against  it;  and  18.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  22.1  per  cent 
of  the  dissatisfied  group  were  against  or  strongly  against  it. 

Responses  of  the  satisfied  group  indicated  that  52.2  per  cent 
of  them  favor  the  principle  of  merit  pay  as  compared  to  47.7  per  cent 
of  the  dissatisfied  group.  As  to  the  nomenclature  preferred  for  their 
junior  college,  the  two  groups  differed  in  the  following  respects:  the 

name  "Junior  College"  was  preferred  by  53.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  48.9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  "Community  Junior 
College"  was  preferred  by  18.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  14 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  "Community  College"  was  preferred 
by  17.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  21.4  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group;  and  "College"  was  preferred  by  8 per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  and  11.9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

The  most  powerful  voice  in  determining  the  educational  program 
of  their  college  was  thought  to  be:  the  college  president  by  25.8 

per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  48.9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group;  the  department  and  division  heads  by  15.4  per  cent  of  the  satis- 
fied group  and  7.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  and  deans  by  9 
per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  10.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group;  and  the  faculty  by  7.9  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  only 
1.8  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  and  14.6  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  considered 
power  spread  too  wide  to  attribute  to  a single  source. 

The  high  percentage  of  the  dissatisfied  group  that  believes  the 
college  president  has  the  most  powerful  voice  on  campus  may  be  another 
indication  of  their  discontent  with  the  limited  role  the  faculty  plays 
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in  institutional  policy-formulation  and  decision-making. 

The  main  reasons  expressed  for  satisfaction  with  the  nature 
of  the  junior  college  work  were:  enjoyment  of  teaching  by  36.8  per 

cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  34  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group; 
and  helping  young  people  grow  by  31-5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  26.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  The  need  to  transmit 
elementary  knowledge  was  given  by  11  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  16  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  as  a first  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  nature  of  junior  college  work.  Another  first 
reason,  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  nature  of  junior  college  work 
selected  by  7.1  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  14.4  per  cent  of 
the  dissatisfied  group  was  lack  of  time  for  research.  Of  significance 
is  the  fact  that  65.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  reported  no 
dissatisfaction  with  the  nature  of  junior  college  work;  however,  only 
21.9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  gave  the  same  response. 

The  main  satisfactions  with  working  conditions  in  a junior 
college  were  identified  as:  freedom  and  independence  in  work  by 

38.1  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  31.5  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group;  desirable  environment  by  19.4  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  14.9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  and  fine  colleagues 
by  18.3  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  21.4  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group.  Both  groups  identified  poorly  motivated  students 
as  their  main  dissatisfaction  with  working  conditions  in  a junior 
college.  This  selection  was  made  by  20.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  23.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  Another  dissatisfaction 
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chosen  by  4.6  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  18.7  per  cent  of 
the  dissatisfied  group  was  excessive  classroom  hours.  Also  worthy 
of  note  is  that  59.5  per  cent,  of  the  satisfied  group  and  only  7.9 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. reported  no  dissatisfactions  with 
working  conditions  in  a junior  college. 

The  two  groups  responded  very  much  the  same  to  the  request  for 
identification  of  the  main  satisfactions  with  the  appreciations  and 
rewards  of  junior  college  teaching.  About  40  per  cent  of  both  groups 
selected  personal  satisfaction.  Sense  of  social  usefulness  was  selected 
by  33.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  28.8  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group.  Pay  was  the  choice  of  11  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  15.5  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  select  their  main  dissatisfactions 
with  junior  college  work  with  the  following  results:  administrative 

procedures  was  chosen  by  4.4  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  50.7 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  pay  was  identified  by  5.5  per  cent 
of  the  satisfied  group  and  14  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  and 
student  load  was  selected  by  5.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and 
10.1  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  Over  62  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  reported  no  dissatisfactions  with  junior  college  work, 
while  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  reported  no  dissatis- 
factions . 

In  listing  factors  which  they  considered  as  having  the  most 
overall  benefit  to  junior  college  work,  respondents  selected  the  following 
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items:  higher  pay  by  about  30  per  cent  of  both  groups;  lighter 

teaching  load  by  12.1  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  22.1 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  better  facilities  by  16.5  per 
cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  7.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group;  and  more  prestige  for  teachers  by  11  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  8.8  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

Attitude  on  Importance  of  Community  Junior 
College  Functions 

This  section  compares  the  percentages  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  dissatisfied  group  that  accept  or  reject  certain  functions  usually 
associated  with  a comprehensive  community  junior  college.  The  general 
question  on  where  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  junior  college  functions, 
brought  forth  a response  from  59.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and 
55  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  that  emphasis  should  be  placed 
about  equally  on  transfer,  terminal,  and  community  service  functions. 

The  remainder  of  both  groups  selected  alternatives  which  would  give 
less  emphasis  to  one  or  more  of  these  three  functions,  especially  the 
community  service  function.  The  point  for  concern  here  is  not  so  much 
the  differences  in  responses  of  the  two  groups,  but  that  a sizeable 
minority  of  both  groups  do  not  accept  the  community  service  function 
as  important. 

A list  of  31  questions  concerning  functions,  programs,  and  activities 
often  performed  in  comprehensive  community  junior  colleges  was  included 
in  the  questionnaire  to  determine  the  degree  of  importance  accorded  by 
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faculty  members  to  each  item  as  a function  of  a Florida  community 
junior  college.  Responses  of  "Very  important  function  of  a junior 
college"  and  "Important  function  of  a junior  college"  were  combined 
into  a category  indicating  acceptance  of  the  function  as  important ; 
whereas  responses  "Of  little  importance  as  a junior  college  function" 
and  'Should  not  be  a function  of  a junior  college"  were  combined 
into  a category  indicating  rejection  of  the  function  as  important. 
Table  31  sets  forth  the  percentages  of  the  satisfied  and  dissatisfied 
groups  that  accepted  and  rejected  each  function  listed. 

One  of  the  more  striking  features,  reflected  by  Table  31,  is 
that  all  items,  except  one,  were  accepted  as  important  functions  by 
a larger  percentage  of  the  satisfied  group  than  of  the  dissatisfied 
group.  The  reader  will  note  that,  on  the  majority  of  items,  there  was 
a separation  of  10  percentage  points  or  more  between  the  two  groups. 
Taken  as  a whole,  these  data  demonstrate  that  the  satisfied  group  more 
readily  accepted  the  role  and  functions  of  a comprehensive  community 
college  than  did  the  dissatisfied  group. 

More  specifically,  the  transfer  program,  terminal  program, 
evening  courses,  and  guided  or  developmental  studies  were  accepted  as 
important  by  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  General  education  courses,  adult 
non-credit  courses,  concerts  and  plays,  adult  personal  enrichment 
courses,  and  short  courses  for  industry  were  accepted  as  important  by 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  more  than  65  per  cent  of 
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TABLE  31 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SATISFIED  AND  DISSATISFIED  GROUPS  ON  QUESTIONS 
RELATED  TO  IMPORTANCE  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  FUNCTIONS 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Satisfied  Group  Dissatisfied  Group 

Accepted  Rejected  Accepted  Rejected 


Guided  or  developmental  studies 
in  English  (written) 

Guided  or  developmental  studies 
in  mathematics 

Guided  or  developmental  studies 
in  study  skills 

Guided  or  developmental  studies 
in  reading 

Transfer  (college  parallel) 
program 

Terminal  program 

Adult  non-credit  courses 

Evening  courses  of  all  types 

High  school  completion  courses 

Adult  vocational  courses 

Elderly  citizens  courses 

General  education  courses 

Public  forums 

Concerts,  plays,  etc. 

Adult  personal  enrichment 

courses,  e.g.,  art,  music, 
literature 

Counseling  on  personal  problems 
Career  selection  counseling 


94.3 

4.2 

83.6 

15.1 

92,8 

5.5 

80.4 

17.6 

91.9 

6.4 

82.0 

16.3 

93.6 

4.9 

83.8 

14.2 

95.1 

1.9 

92.4 

6 . 6 

93.6 

4.4 

85.6 

13.1 

81.8 

16.7 

69.0 

29.6 

92.0 

6.1 

84.9 

13.8 

30.9 

67.4 

27.0 

71.9 

63.9 

34.4 

51.4 

47.3 

51.7 

46.9 

39.2 

59.7 

87.9 

10.6 

82.9 

16.0 

60.6 

37.9 

57.2 

41.2 

78.4 

20.3 

71.4 

27.3 

78.5 

20.4 

67.8 

31.3 

81.5 

17.4 

66.9 

32.0 

93.0 

5.7 

82.0 

16.9 
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TABLE  31  (continued) 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Satisfied  Group  Dissatisfied  Group 

Accepted  Rejected  Accepted  Rejected 


Student  government 

82.2 

16.8 

63.7 

35.2 

Student  interest  clubs  and 
honorary  societies 

79.5 

19.4 

63.0 

35.9 

Student  recreation 

75.3 

23.4 

59.2 

39.6 

Personal  relationships  between 
faculty  and  student 

87.7 

11.0 

80.6 

18.0 

Athletics  (intercollegiate  and/ 
or  intramural) 

73.4 

25.1 

59.2 

39.7 

Provide  financial  assistance 
to  students 

89.0 

9.9 

83.1 

16.0 

Preparation  for  marriage  and 
family  life 

74.6 

24.2 

60.1 

39.2 

Developing  good  health  habits 

78.9 

19.8 

54.2 

45.0 

Developing  social  competence 

83.7 

15.2 

63.3 

36.0 

Developing  civic  responsibility 

90.8 

8.1 

76.8 

22.5 

Data  gathering  on  students 
and  its  use  by  the  faculty 

76.7 

22.8 

61.0 

37.4 

Short  courses  for  business 
and  industry 

84.8 

14.1 

67.4 

31.9 

Open  admission  policy  to 
all  courses 

61.5 

36.1 

42.1 

56 . 6 

Restricted  admission  policy 

61.3 

35.9 

61.5 

36.7 

to  college  transfer 
courses 
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the  dissatisfied  group.  Public  forums  and  adult  vocational  courses 
were  accepted  by  about  60  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  about 
half  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  The  academic  functions  receiving 
least  acceptance  by  both  groups  were:  elderly  citizens  courses 

with  51.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  39.2  per  cent  of  the 
dissatisfied  group;  and  high  school  completion  courses  with  only 
30.9  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  27  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group. 

On  questions  related  to  guidance  and  student  activities  there 
was  usually  more  separation  in  percentage  of  acceptance  by  the  two 
groups.  Most  of  these  items  were  accepted  as  important  by  75  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  satisfied  group  and  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
dissatisfied  group.  Athletics  and  student  recreation  and  similar 
functions  were  considered  less  important  by  both  groups  than  such 
items  as  career  selection  counseling  and  developing  civic  responsi- 
bility. 

The  one  item  on  which  both  groups  were  in  agreement  concerned 
restricted  admission  policy  to  college  transfer  courses.  About  61 
per  cent  of  both  groups  favored  such  a policy.  An  open  admission 
policy  to  all  courses  was  accepted  by  61.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  42.1  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

Attitude  on  Counseling  and  Guidance 

The  two  groups  were  compared  on  their  answers  to  several  ques- 
tions related  to  counseling  and  guidance  functions.  Table  32  shows 
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the  differences  in  responses  of  the  satisfied  group  and  dissatisfied 
group  in  relation  to  attitudes  on  selected  counseling  and  guidance 
functions . 

About  two-thirds  of  both  groups  said  classroom  teachers  should 
and  do  spend  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  time  on  academic  advising 
concerned  with  course  work. 


TABLE  32 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SATISFIED  AND  DISSATISFIED  GROUPS  ON  SELECTED 
QUESTIONS  RELATED  TO  ATTITUDES  ON  GUIDANCE  AND 
COUNSELING  FUNCTIONS 


Guidance  Function 

Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 

Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 

Classroom  teacher  should  spend 
no  time  on: 

Academic  advising 

5.7 

6.3 

Personal  counseling 

19.6 

21.9 

Academic  and  personal  problems 
are  better  handled  by  class- 
room teachers  than  professional 
counselors 

Orientation  of  new  students  should 
be  concentrated  in: 

4.9 

9.7 

Before  enrollment 

30.4 

29.1 

Throughout  the  first  semester 

25.6 

22.1 

During  the  first  week  of 
school 

23.4 

18.9 

Not  effective  enough  to  matter 

5.3 

16.7 

Disagree  that  junior  colleges 
over-counsel  on  personal  and 
life  adjustment  problems 

69.3 

53.8 

Faculty  members  should  partici- 

61.7 

33.1 

pate  as  advisors,  chaperones, 
etc.,  in  student  extracurricular 
activities 
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TABLE  32  (continued) 


Guidance  Function 

Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 

Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 

Desire  to  participate  in  student 
extracurricular  activities: 
Very  much 

11.9 

8.6 

Some 

53.3 

40.5 

Very  little 

21.2 

27.9 

Not  at  all 

13.8 

22.1 

Junior  colleges  shotild  encourage 
students  to  participate  in: 
Clubs 

74.0 

68.7 

Recreation 

66.1 

62.4 

All  types  of  counseling  as  compared 
to  academic  instruction  are: 

More  important 

3.5 

6.7 

Equally  important 

62.8 

51.4 

Less  important 

29.1 

35.1 

Academic  advising  compared  to 
academic  instruction  is: 
Less  important 

6.4 

6.8 

Equally  important 

65.9 

54.0 

More  important 

23.1 

33.3 

Counseling  on  personal  problems 
compared  to  academic  in- 
struction is: 

More  important 

6.2 

7.4 

Equally  important 

52.2 

45.3 

Less  important 

35.7 

40.5 

Personal  counseling  in  a junior 
college  compared  to  a uni- 
versity is: 

More  important 

32.2 

29.1 

Equally  important 

54.4 

53.8 

Less  important 

9.5 

11.5 
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Almost  as  many  from  both  groups  believed  that  the  classroom  instruc- 
tor should  and  does  spend  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  time  advising  students 
on  personal  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  6.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  said  no  time  should 
be  spent  by  the  classroom  teacher  on  academic  advising;  and  19.6  per 
cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  21.9  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  classroom  teacher  should  spend 
no  time  on  personal  counseling. 

A very  revealing  question  was  asked  on  what  functions  the 
junior  college  should  rely  primarily  on  professionally  trained  coun- 
selors for  elicited  these  responses:  35.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied 

group  and  34.5  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  said  personal 
problems  other  than  class  work;  10.4  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  8.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  said  academic  advising; 

47.4  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  45.5  per  cent  of  the  dissatis- 
fied group  said  both  academic  and  personal  problems;  and  4.9  per  cent 
of  the  satisfied  group  and  9.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  said 
both  types  of  problems  are  better  handled  by  the  classroom  teachers. 

This  question  illustrates  the  basic  disagreement  which  seems  to 
exist  among  the  faculty  on  the  proper  roles  of  counselors  and  class- 
room teachers  with  respect  to  advising  and  counseling  function. 

Faculty  opinion  on  the  period  in  which  orientation  of  new  students 
should  be  concentrated  varied  widely,  with  "before  enrollment"  and 
"throughout  the  first  semester"  and  "during  the  first  week  of  school" 
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each  being  selected  by  more  than  18  per  cent  of  both  groups.  The 
two  groups  differed  most  when  5.3  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  16.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  voiced  the  opinion  that 
"orientation  is  not  effective  enough  to  matter  when  it  is  done." 

To  the  statement  that  "junior  colleges  devote  too  much  time 
and  effort  to  counseling  on  personal  or  life  adjustment  problems," 
63.9  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  53.8  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed.  More  than  80  per 
cent  of  both  groups  disagreed  with  the  statement  that  "in  junior 
colleges  which  accept  most  all  applicants  there  is  no  reason  for 
extensive  testing  of  new  students." 

The  satisfied  group,  by  a 61.7  per  cent  vote,  accepted  the 
position  that  faculty  members  should  expect  to  participate  as 
advisors,  chaperones,  etc.,  in  student  extracurricular  activities, 
while  only  33.1  per  cent'  of  the  dissatisfied  group  agreed  with  the 
position.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  49.1  per 
cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  indicated  a desire  to  participate 
some  or  much  as  an  advisor,  chaperone,  etc.,  in  student  extracurricu- 
lar activities.  The  faculty  members  who  did  not  desire  to  participate 
at  all  in  student  extracurricular  activities  numbered  13.8  per  cent 
of  the  satisfied  group  and  22.1  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 
More  of  the  satisfied  group  than  the  dissatisfied  group  thought 
that  the  junior  college  should  encourage  students  to  participate 
in  student  clubs  and  student  recreation.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the 
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satisfied  group  and  68.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  favored 
encouragement  of  students  to  participate  in  student  clubs  "extensively" 
or  "when  convenient."  Also,  66.1  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  62.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  favored  encouragement 
of  students  to  participate  in  student  recreation  activities 
"extensively"  or  "when  convenient." 

A slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  dissatisfied  group  were 
advising  students  on  academic  and  personal  problems  than  was  the  case 
with  the  satisfied  group.  In  part,  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
larger  percentage  of  administrators  in  the  satisfied  group.  Some 
academic  advising  is  performed  by  68.5  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  73.8  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  Some  counseling  on 
problems  other  than  academic  is  performed  by  51.7  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  and  61.1  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

The  faculty  members  were  asked  to  weigh  the  relative  importance 
of  various  types  of  counseling  as  compared  to  academic  instruction. 
Counseling  of  all  types  was  considered  equally  as  important  as 
academic  instruction  by  62.8  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and 
51.4  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  while  it  was  considered 
less  important  by  29.1  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  35.1 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  Similarly,  65,9  per  cent  of 
the  satisfied  group  and  54. per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group 
considered  academic  advising  on  course  selection  and  progress  in 
course  work  equally  as  important  as  academic  instruction,  while  23.1 
per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  33.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
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group  consider  it  less  important.  The  pattern  changes  some  on 
the  matter  of  counseling  on  personal  problems.  Fifty-two  per  cent 
of  the  satisfied  group  and  45.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group 
believed  counseling  on  personal  problems  was  equally  as  important  as 
academic  instruction,  while  35.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  40.5  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  considered  it  less 
important.  Counseling  on  personal  problems  was  considered  equally 
important  or  more  important  in  a junior  college  than  in  a four-year 
college  by  86.6  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  82.9  per  cent 
of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

Satisfactions  with  Own  Junior  College 

As  previously  pointed  out,  members  of  the  satisfied  and  dis- 
satisfied groups  compared  in  this  chapter  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  scores,  respectively,  on  a group  of  fifty-nine 
questions  concerning  the  faculty  members'  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
various  features  and  activities  of  their  own  junior  college.  For  this 
reason,  as  a group,  responses  from  the  satisfied  group  concerning 
satisfactions  with  own  junior  college  had  to  indicate  a higher  degree 
of  satisfaction  than  responses  from  the  dissatisfied  group.  Thus,  the 
basis  for  analysis  was  not  which  group  showed  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
but  rather,  how  much  difference  or  spread  occurred  between  the  responses 
of  the  two  groups,  and  the  relative  degree  of  satisfaction  expressed 
by  the  two  groups. 

The  first  five  questions  asked  the  faculty  member  to  compare 
certain  features  of  his  own  junior  college  with  his  concept  of  a good 
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public  junior  college.  In  making  this  comparison,  98.7  per  cent  of 
the  satisfied  group  and  76.2  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  con- 
sidered the  qualifications  of  their  cwn  faculty  good  or  very  good. 

The  quality  of  teaching  in  their  own  junior  college  was  thought  to  be 
good  or  very  good  by  98.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  69.9 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  and  23.6  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  considered 
quality  of  their  students  good  or  very  good.  The  quality  of  their 
college  administration  was  considered  good  or  very  good  by  98.1  per 
cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  23.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied 
group.  As  to  the  quality  of  student  government  in  their  own  college, 
67.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  13.7  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group  said  it  was  good  or  very  good. 

The  flow  of  significant  information,  views,  and  opinions 
between  the  administration  and  the  faculty  was  considered  inadequate 
by  1.8  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  77.3  par  cent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied group.  Similarly,  10.8  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  77.1  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  thought  that  the  flow 
of  significant  information,  views,  and  opinions  between  faculty 
members  in  different  areas  of  their  college  was  inadequate.  The  high 
percentage  of  the  dissatisfied  group  who  consider  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation inadequate  is  another  indication  of  their  feeling  of  isolation 
and  lack  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  faculty  group. 

With  respect  to  faculty  influence  and  participation  in  various 
functions:  88.3  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  19.1  per  cent 
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of  the  dissatisfied  group  thought  it  was  about  right  in  selection  of 
new  faculty  members;  94.7  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  27.3 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  considered  it  about  right  in  as- 
signment of  class  schedules;  93.8  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 
and  40.6  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  believed  it  was  about 
right  in  student  disciplinary  matters;  and  77.3  per  cent  of  the 
satisfied  group  and  18.3  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group  stated 
it  was  about  right  in  design  of  new  buildings. 

Faculty  morale  among  immediate  co-workers  of  respondents  was 
considered:  good  or  very  good  by  95.2  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group 

and  28.8  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  average  by  4 per  cent  of 
the  satisfied  group  and  32  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group;  and 
poor  or  very  poor  by  .9  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  38.8 
per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group.  Morale  of  the  faculty  through- 
out their  school  was  considered:  good  or  very  good  by  94.8  per  cent 

of  the  satisfied  group  and  16.5  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group; 
average  by  5.3  per  cent  of  the  satisfied  group  and  44.8  per  cent  of 
the  dissatisfied  group;  and  poor  or  very  poor  by  none  of  the  satisfied 
group  and  38.7  per  cent  of  the  dissatisfied  group. 

Table  33  lists  forty-six  items  concerning  their  institution  on 
which  respondents  were  requested  to  indicate  their  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  comparison,  responses  "Entirely  satisfied" 
and  "Reasonably  satisfied"  have  been  combined  to  indicate  satisfaction, 
and  responses  "Somewhat  dissatisfied"  and  "Completely  dissatisfied"  have 
been  combined  to  indicate  dissatisfaction. 
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TABLE  33 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SATISFIED  AND  DISSATISFIED  GROUPS  ON  QUESTIONS 
RELATED  TO  SATISFACTIONS  WITH  OWN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Function  or  Feature  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


Group  Group 


Satis- 

fied 

Dissat- 

isfied 

Satis- 

fied 

Dissat- 

isfied 

Admission  policy 

90.6 

2.2 

44.4 

27.0 

Pre-admission  counseling 

81.7 

4.9 

22.8 

56.0 

Registration  procedures 

82.4 

4.4 

21.9 

56.4 

Classroom  facilities 

90.1 

3.5 

40.3 

40.8 

Parking  facilities 

88.5 

5.1 

37.0 

54.3 

Eating  facilities 

68.9 

16.7 

16.7 

71.2 

Physical  education 
facilities 

82.4 

8.2 

41.9 

38.1 

General  education  program 

97.3 

0.0 

50.0 

13.8 

Student  counseling 
services 

86.4 

2.7 

28.9 

36.3 

Purchasing  policies 

84.2 

2.3 

12.2 

57.5 

Services  offered  in  guided 
or  developmental  studies 

91.6 

.2 

35.9 

22.1 

Quality  of  students 
attracted  to  your 
school 

83.1 

2.0 

30.6 

32.9 

Number  of  students  in 
classrooms 

86.1 

5.0 

25.0 

56.3 

Student-teacher  ratio 

86.8 

3.3 

24.3 

55.0 

Length  of  class  period 

95.8 

1.1 

69.8 

14.8 
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TABLE  33  (continued) 


Function  or  Feature  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 

Group  Group 

Satis-  Dissat-  Satis-  Dissat- 

fied  isfied  fied  isfied 


Faculty  office  facilities 

84.1 

9.2 

31.6 

56.7 

Library  materials  (books 
and  periodicals) 

96.9 

1.1 

53.1 

28.0 

Audio-visual  materials 

95.6 

4.0 

51.8 

26.3 

Expendable  supplies 

95.7 

4.0 

44.8 

32.9 

Number  and  size  of  student 
scholarships 

81.9 

4.2 

34.9 

28.7 

Number  and  nature  of 
personnel  policies 

94.5 

.7 

9.0 

54.0 

Clerical  assistance 

81.1 

4.9 

22.9 

54.1 

Procedures  for  obtaining 
new  library  materials 

95.2 

1.1 

50.5 

21.4 

Effectiveness  in  obtaining 
new  library  materials 

97.2 

1.3 

43.7 

25.9 

School  catalog 

96.3 

.7 

42.8 

28.2 

Library  reading  area 

94.5 

2.6 

55.2 

25.7 

Student  lounge  or  center 

81.1 

8.6 

22.1 

60.9 

Auditorium  facilities 

72.7 

17.0 

27.9 

59.9 

Reserve  book  procedures 
in  library 

95.9 

1.1 

60.2 

13.7 

Library  hours 

96.9 

.9 

59.9 

18.3 

Responsiveness  of  librarians 

98.6 

.4 

69.2 

13.5 

to  faculty  and  student 
needs 
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TABLE  33  (continued) 


Function  or  Feature 


Per  Cent 
Satisfied 
Group 

Satis-  Dissat- 
fied  isfied 


Per  Cent 
Dissatisfied 
Group 

Satis-  Dissat- 
fied  isfied 


Student  social  program  in 
general 

79.8 

2.4 

25.7 

28.8 

Regulations  on  student  dress 

79.8 

5.5 

32.7 

41.9 

School  newspaper 

82.0 

4.0 

32.2 

40.8 

Present  grading  practices 
(A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.) 

92.8 

1.6 

45.0 

29.2 

Teaching  load 

89.0 

2.2 

25.5 

53.2 

Student  contact  hours 

90.7 

2.4 

28.6 

43.3 

Provisions  for  professional 
and  sabbatical  leave 

84.1 

4.9 

23.2 

51.2 

Faculty  participation  in 
curriculum  development 

91.8 

1.7 

14.0 

60.4 

Faculty  in-service  training 
programs 

75.3 

4.6 

12.4 

67.5 

College  organization  and 

administrative  procedures 

96.1 

0.0 

9.7 

70.7 

Effectiveness  of  the  faculty 
handbook 

92.0 

.6 

14.4 

52.8 

Time  available  for  profes- 
sional study  and  prepara- 
tion for  classes 

83.5 

4.8 

16.2 

56.4 

Faculty  participation  in 

88.1 

.9 

3.7 

82.9 

institutional  policy- 
formulation  and  decision- 
making 
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TABLE  33  (continued) 


Function  or  Feature  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


Group  Group 


Satis- 

fied 

- Dissat- 
isfied 

Satis- 

fied 

Dissat- 

isfied 

Effectiveness  of  faculty 
meetings 

78.2 

21.4 

5.0 

76.4 

Orientation  procedures  for 
new  faculty  members 

87.7 

1.9 

22.8 

46.9 

As  shown  in  Table  33, 

there  was 

a difference 

or  spread 

of  26  to 

86  percentage  points  between  those  in  both  groups  indicating  satisfac- 
tion on  the  various  questions.  Among  those  high  satisfaction  items 
with  the  least  amount  of  spread  were:  length  of  class  period — 26 

percentage  points;  responsiveness  of  librarians--29  percentage 
points;  reserve  book  procedures--36  percentage  points;  and  library 
hours--27  percentage  points. 

Other  items  on  which  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  dissatisfied 
group  expressed  satisfaction  included:  general  education  program-- 

50  per  cent;  library  materials  — 53.1  per  cent;  audio-visual  materials  — 
51.8  per  cent;  procedures  for  obtaining  new  library  materials--50.5 
per  cent;  and  library  reading  area--55.2  per  cent. 

The  greatest  difference  or  spread  between  the  percentage  of 
those  indicating  satisfaction  with  various  items  were:  college  organi- 

zation and  administrative  procedures--86  percentage  points;  faculty 
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participation  in  institutional  policy-formulation  and  decis ion-making -- 
84  percentage  points;  effectiveness  of  faculty  handbook — 78  percentage 
points;  faculty  participation  in  curriculum  development--78  percentage 
points;  and  effectiveness  of  faculty  meetings--73  percentage  points. 

The  items  on  which  the  highest  percentage  of  the  dissatisfied 
group  indicated  dissatisfaction  were:  faculty  participation  in 

institutional  policy-formulation  and  decision-making--82 . 9 per  cent; 
effectiveness  of  faculty  meetings--76.4  per  cent;  eating  facilities-- 
71.2  per  cent;  college  organization  and  administrative  procedures-- 

70.7  per  cent;  faculty  in-service  programs--67 . 5 per  cent;  student 
center  or  lounge--60.9  per  cent;  auditorium  facilities--59.9  per 
cent;  purchasing  policies — 57.5  per  cent;  faculty  office  facilities-- 

56.7  per  cent;  time  available  for  professional  study  and  preparation 
for  classes--56.4  per  cent;  registration  procedures--56 .4  per  cent; 
number  of  students  in  classrooms--56 .3  per  cent;  pre-admission 
counseling--56  per  cent;  and  student-teacher  ratio — 55  per  cent. 

These  data  bear  out  the  findings  in  Chapter  II  that  the  faculty 
are  fairly  satisfied  with  library  services;  relatively  satisfied  with 
some  physical  facilities  and  some  student  services;  relatively  dis- 
satisfied with  their  teaching  load;  and  relatively  dissatisfied  with 
organization  and  administration  and  degree  of  faculty  participation 
in  their  college. 


Summary 

Throughout  this  chapter  comparisons  of  the  satisfied  and  dis- 
satisfied groups  have  revealed  some  similarities  between  the  two 
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groups,  and  have  also  identified  some  interesting  differences  con- 
cerning personal  background,  educational  preparation,  teaching 
experience,  present  position,  satisfaction  with  junior  college  work 
in  general,  attitudes  on  functions  of  a comprehensive  junior  college, 
attitudes  on  counseling  and  guidance,  and  satisfactions  with  features 
and  conditions  of  their  own  junior  college.  In  a very  general 
sense,  faculty  members  constituting  the  group  satisfied  with  features 
and  conditions  in  their  own  junior  college,  as  compared  to  the  dis- 
satisfied group,  can  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  Are  older,  most  being  over  40  years  of  age,  have  a larger 
percentage  of  females,  and  more  likely  to  have  served  and/or  be 
retired  from  the  armed  forces. 

2.  Spent  youth  on  a farm  or  in  a city  of  10,000  or  less  and 
adulthood  in  a city  of  50,000  or  less. 

3.  Belong  to  one  or  more  civic  groups,  professional  or  scholarly 
organizations,  and  educational  organizations  of  a general  nature;  and 
participate  in  church  activities  regularly. 

4.  Family  is  very  satisfied  with  community  in  which  they  live. 

5.  Have  more  teaching  experience  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  and  may  have  had  courses  or  in-service  training  designed 
specifically  for  improving  junior  college  teaching. 

6.  Have  a larger  number  of  administrators,  and  both  teaching 
and  non- teaching  personnel  earn  higher  salaries. 

7.  Are  very  satisfied  with  junior  college  teaching  as  a career, 
prefer  teaching  in  a junior  college  to  any  other  level,  and  expect 
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to  remain  in  junior  college  work  until  retirement. 

8.  Have  no  dissatisfactions  with  junior  college  work,  and 

their  main  satisfactions  are:  enjoyment  of  teaching,  helping  young 

people  grow,  freedom  and  independence  of  work,  personal  satisfaction, 
and  sense  of  social  usefulness. 

9.  Favor  principle  of  merit  pay,  but  not  academic  rank. 

10.  Accept,  to  a greater  degree,  the  usual  functions  of  a com- 
prehensive junior  college;  and  favor  open  admission  policy  to  all 
courses . 

11.  Believe  faculty  members  should  participate  as  advisors 

and  chaperones  in  student  extracurricular  activities,  and  often  parti- 
cipate in  such  activities. 

12.  Believe  counseling  of  all  types  is  equally  as  important  as 
academic  instruction. 

13.  Consider  quality  of  their  students,  faculty  morale,  and 
college  administration  good. 

14.  Satisfied  with  the  flow  of  information,  faculty  participa- 
tion and  influence  in  various  college  activities,  and  in  general  other 
features,  activities,  and  programs  of  their  own  junior  college. 

The  characteristics  of  members  of  the  dissatisfied  group,  as 
compared  to  the  satisfied  group,  might  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Are  younger,  most  under  40,  have  a smaller  percentage  of 
females,  and  less  likely  to  have  served  in  and/or  be  retired  from  the 
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2.  Spent  youth  in  a city  of  50,000  or  more  and  adulthood  in  a 
city  of  100,000  or  more. 

3.  Belong  to  professional  or  scholarly  organizations,  educational 
organizations  of  a general  nature,-  but  not  to  a civic  organization; 

and  participate  irregularly  in  church  activities. 

4.  Have  teaching  experience  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
have  less  than  three  years  junior  college  experience,  and  have  taken 
few,  if  any,  courses  or  in-service  training  designed  to  improve  their 
teaching  effectiveness  in  a junior  college. 

5.  Have  a larger  number  of  teachers  and  counselors,  and  salary 
is  less  for  both  teaching  and  non-teaching  personnel. 

6.  Are  less  satisfied  with  junior  college  teaching  as  a career, 
prefer  to  teach  in  a four-year  college  or  university,  and  do  not  know 
or  do  not  expect  to  stay  in  junior  college  work  until  retirement. 

7.  Have  same  satisfactions  with  junior  college  work  to  a 

lesser  degree;  main  dissatisfactions  are:  administrative  procedures, 

poorly  motivated  students,  excessive  classroom  hours,  and  the  need 

to  transmit  elementary  knowledge. 

8.  Favor  faculty  rank,  but  not  the  principle  of  merit  pay. 

9.  Accept,  but  to  a lesser  degree,  many  functions  of  a compre- 
hensive junior  college,  but  reject  some  of  the  community  service  func- 
tions . 

10.  Do  not  believe  faculty  members  should  participate  as  advisors 
and  chaperones  to  student  extracurricular  activities,  and  do  not  desire 
to  play  such  a role  very  often. 


11.  Believe  counseling  is  important,  but  have  reservations 
about  personal  counseling  as  an  important  function  of  a junior  college. 

12.  Are  not  pleased  with  quality  of  their  students,  faculty 
morale,  or  administration  in  their  college. 

13.  Are  not  satisfied  with  flow  of  information,  faculty 
participation  and  influence  in  college  activities,  organization  and 
administration  of  their  college,  teaching  load,  faculty  meetings, 
faculty  in-service  training  programs,  and  some  physical  facilities. 


CHAPTER  IV 


COMPARISON  OF  COLLEGES  DIFFERING  IN  FACULTY  SATISFACTION 

In  this  chapter  a comparison  is  made  of  colleges  with  a rela- 
tively satisfied  faculty  and  those  having  a relatively  dissatisfied 
faculty.  First,  colleges  were  rank  ordered  based  on  degree  of  faculty 
satisfaction  with  their  own  institution;  secondly,  the  colleges  were 
divided  into  a satisfied  group  and  dissatisfied  group;  and  thirdly, 
a discriminant  function  analysis  was  made  to  determine  which  satis- 
faction variables  contribute  most  to  differentiation  of  the  satisfied 
group  of  colleges  and  the  dissatisfied  group  of  colleges. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  chapter,  an  analysis  was  made  to 
determine  the  degree  of  correlation  between  faculty  satisfaction  and 
institutional  effectiveness  as  defined  by  Atwell  (2,  p.  26). 

In  the  last  section  of  the  chapter,  a discriminant  function 
analysis  was  made  to  determine  which,  if  any,  of  the  fifty-nine 
satisfaction  variables  discriminate  most  between  "effective"  and 
"ineffective"  institutions,  as  defined  by  Atwell  (2,  p.  26). 

Analysis  of  Faculty  Satisfaction 
by  College 

The  analyses  in  this  section  treat  faculty  satisfaction  in  terms 
of  colleges  and  groups  of  colleges  rather  than  individuals  or  groups  of 
individuals.  Initially,  a satisfaction  index  was  computed  for  each 
college  using  the  following  procedure:  (1)  scores  of  each  full-time 
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respondent  on  each  of  the  fifty-nine  satisfaction  variables  were 
added  (questions  167-225,  Appendix  B),  and  (2)  the  cumulative  scores 
on  each  question  were  divided  by  number  of  respondents.  Based  on 
their  faculty  satisfaction  indices,  colleges  were  rank  ordered  from 
most  satisfied  to  least  satisfied.  For  identification  purposes  in 
this  chapter,  each  junior  college  was  assigned  a letter  designation 
ranging  from  A to  Z , based  on  their  rank  on  the  faculty  satisfaction 
continuum.  Table  34  shows  the  satisfaction  index  computed  for  each 
junior  college. 

For  purposes  of  further  analysis,  the  junior  colleges  were  then 
arbitrarily  divided  into  two  groups  of  thirteen  colleges  each,  based 
on  their  ranking  on  the  faculty  satisfaction  continuum.  The  group 
formed  by  the  thirteen  colleges  with  the  highest  faculty  satisfaction 
indices  is  referred  to  hereafter  in  this  study  as  the  "satisfied 
college  group,"  and  the  thirteen  colleges  with  the  lowest  faculty 
satisfaction  indices  are  called  the  "dissatisfied  college  group." 

The  reader  is  cautioned  that  these  are  relative  terms,  and  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  faculties  of  all  colleges  in  the 
"satisfied  college  group"  are  absolutely  satisfied,  and  those  in  the 
"dissatisfied  college  group"  absolutely  dissatisfied.  As  shown  in 
Table  34,  there  was  only  a small  difference  in  the  faculty  satis- 
faction indices  of  colleges  M and  N,  the  separation  point  of  the 


two  groups. 
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TABLE  34 

FACULTY  SATISFACTION  INDICES  FOR  FLORIDA 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


"Satisfied  College  Group" 

"Dissatisfied  College  Group" 

College 

Faculty 

Satisfaction 

Index 

College 

Faculty 

Satisfaction 

Index 

A 

4.2239 

N 

3.7014 

B 

4.0969 

0 

3.6840 

C 

4.0630 

P 

3.6799 

D 

4.0287 

Q 

3.6447 

E 

4.0278 

R 

3.5970 

F 

3.8873 

S 

3.5640 

G 

3.8462 

T 

3.5550 

H 

3.8451 

U 

3.5390 

I 

3.8362 

V 

3.4567 

J 

3.7314 

W 

3.4440 

K 

3.7260 

X 

3.4294 

L 

3.7259 

Y 

3.3856 

M 

3.7047 

Z 

3.3052 

In 

general,  the  colleges 

in  the  satisfied  college 

group  can  be 

described  as  being:  older  (median  age  10  years,  average  age  10.3 

years,  as  compared  to  median  age  of  6 years  and  average  age  of  8.5 
years  for  the  dissatisfied  college  group);  smaller  in  enrollment; 
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slower  in  enrollment:  growth  rate;  more  likely  to  be  serving  a rural 
or  semi-urban  district  in  the  northern  or  central  part  of  the  state; 
and  fairly  low  in  faculty  turnover  rate.  In  general,  the  opposite 
is  true  for  the  dissatisfied  college  group. 

For  purposes  of  identifying  which  of  the  fifty-nine  satis- 
faction variables,  and  what  combination  thereof,  maximally  differ- 
entiate between  the  "satisfied  college  group"  and  "dissatisfied 
college  group,"  the  discriminant  function  analysis  technique  was 
chosen.  The  problem  in  discriminant  function  analysis  is  one  of 
creating  a linear  combination  of  variables  which  will  distinguish, 
better  than  any  other  linear  combination,  between  two  or  more 
ch  o s en  groups. 

Atwell  gave  an  excellent  description  of  the  discriminant 
function  technique.  He  pointed  out  that  mathematically,  the  problem 
in  discriminant  function  is  one  of  maximizing  the  ratio  of  between- 
groups  variance  to  the  within-groups  variance.  The  Lambda  (7^) 
coefficient  is  the  weighted  coefficient  assigned  to  each  independent 
variable  in  the  discriminant  equation.  The  discriminant  analysis 
is  similar  to  multiple,  regression  analysis,  and  the  Lambda  coef- 
ficient is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Beta  coefficient  used  in 
regression  analysis.  The  principal  difference  is  that,  in  regression 
analysis  the  dependent  variable  is  a continuous  variable  taking  an 
infinite  number  of  values;  while  in  a discriminant  analysis  the  dependent 
variable  is  a.  discrete  variable  taking  two  or  more  forms;  e.g.,  male- 
female,  satisfied-dissatisfied,  etc.  (2  , pp.  70-71). 
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The  computer  program  performs  calculations  required  in  the 
discriminant  equation.  For  purposes  of  illustrating  the  formula 
involved,  assume  that  a linear  combination  of  n variables,  x-j  , X2 , 

• • • xn>  xs  sought  which  will  maximally  differentiate  between  the  two 
groups  of  individuals  or  cases.  The  problem  is  one  of  finding  a dis- 
criminant function,  Z,  which  replaces  the  separate  variables  xp, 
x2  • • • *n  a single  compound  variable.  The  formula  for  finding 

the  function  then  becomes: 

2 = A lxi  + X 2x2  + • • • nxn  + c 

where 

Z = the  discriminant  function 
A*  = the  Lambda  weight  or  coefficient  computed 
for  each  independent  variable 
x = the  numerical  measurement  of  each  independent 
variable 

n = number  of  variables 
c = a constant  term  ( 2.  , p.  71). 

The  computer  program  used  in  this  analysis  was  BMD07M-Stepwise 
Discriminant  Analysis-Version  of  September  1,  1965— Health  Sciences 
Computing  Facility,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  The  pro- 
gram performs  a multiple  discriminant  analysis  in  a step-wise  manner. 
At  each  step  one  variable  is  entered  into  or  deleted  from  the  set  of 
discriminating  variables.  The  variable  having  the  largest  F value, 
among  the  independent  variables  not  yet  entered  in  the  equation,  is 
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entered  at  each  step.  Variables  are  also  deleted  if  their  F value 
becomes  too  low. 

In  this  problem,  the  program  was  scheduled  to  run  twenty  steps 
or  until  the  F level  written  into  the  program  (.01  to  enter  and  .005 
to  delete)  became  insufficient  for  further  computation.  In  this 
analysis  for  the  combined  group  of  colleges,  the  program  completed 
the  specified  twenty  steps  before  reaching  an  F level  too  low  for 
further  computation.  The  twenty  variables  selected  by  the  program 
are  listed  in  Table  35. 


TABLE  35 


INCLUSION  OF 

VARIABLES,  BY  STEP, 
DISSATISFIED  COLLEGE 

FOR  SATISFIED  AND 
GROUPS 

Step 

Variable 

Entered 

F-Ratio 

Combined 

Effect 

P 

Degree  of  Faculty  Satisfaction 
wi  th : 

1 

27 

41.84763 

.001 

Student-teacher  ratio 

2 

28 

29.41056 

.001 

Length  of  class  period 

3 

21 

23.69049 

.001 

General  education  program 

4 

51 

23.09204 

.001 

Provisions  for  professional 
and  sabbatical  leave 

5 

20 

21.19223 

.001 

Physical  education  facilities 

6 

8 

19.68058 

.001 

Faculty  influence  and  partici- 
pation in  selection  of  new 
faculty  members 

7 

5 

18.56952 

.001 

Quality  of  student  government 

8 

49 

20.75659 

.001 

Teaching  load 
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TABLE  35 

(cont 

inued) 

Step 

Variable 

Entered 

F-Ratio 

Combined 

Effect 

P 

Degree  of  Faculty  Satisfaction 
with ; 

9 

29 

20.56719 

.001 

Faculty  office  facilities 

10 

1. 

29.71225 

.001 

Qualifications  of  faculty 

11 

7 

33.80975 

.001 

Flow  of  information  between 
faculty  members 

12 

24 

36.70760 

.001 

Services  offered  in  guided  or 
developmental  studies 

13 

37 

39.33479 

.001 

Effectiveness  in  obtaining  new 
library  materials 

14 

35 

43.46287 

.001 

Clerical  assistance 

15 

44 

57.35704 

.001 

Responsiveness  of  librarians 

16 

45 

72.70028 

.001 

Student  social  program  in  general 

17 

36 

150.55951 

.001 

Procedures  for  obtaining  new 
library  materials 

18 

15 

288.18474 

.001 

Pre-admission  counseling 

19 

55 

533.74221 

.001 

Effectiveness  of  faculty 
handbook 

20 

33 

1270.25940 

.001 

Number  and  size  of  student 

scholarships 


The  column  entitled  "F  Ratio -Combined  Effect"  shows  the  value 
of  F following  each  step.  The  F ratio  is  a measure  of  the  equality  of 
two  estimates  of  the  population  variances,  and  in  this  problem  represents 
the  ratio  for  the  combined  discriminating  effect  of  all  variables 
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entered  into  the  equation  up  to  that  point.  The  entries  in  the  column 
headed  P represent  the  significance  level  of  the  discriminating 
power  of  the  equation  at  that  point.  The  P is  determined  by  entering 
the  appropriate  F distribution  table  at  the  specified  degrees  of 
freedom.  As  indicated  in  Table  35,  a high  significance  level  (.001) 
was  reached  with  inclusion  of  the  first  variable  and  retained  through- 
out the  twenty  steps.  At  this  level  these  results  could  be  expected 
to  occur  by  chance  alone  only  .1  per  cent  of  the  time. 


Table  36  lists  the  mean  values  of  each  of  the  twenty  variables 
in  the  two  categories  of  institutions,  i.e,,  "satisfied  college 
group"  and  "dissatisfied  college  group."  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  mean  of  every  variable  in  the  "satisfied  college  group"  exceeds 
the  corresponding  mean  in  the  "dissatisfied  college  group." 

One  of  the  products  of  the  computer  program  at  each  step  is 
adjusting  the  F ratio  values  for  each  variable  remaining  in  the.  dis- 
criminant equation.  Table  37  lists  the  F ratio  values  after  completion 
of  twenty  steps.  The  most  powerful  discriminators  are  identified 
by  the  largest  F ratios  and  have  been  rank  ordered  in  the  column 
headed  "F  Ratio  Rank." 

Although  the  entire  twenty  variables  contribute  to  the  dis- 
criminating effect  achieved  by  the  equation,  the  relative  discrimi- 
nating power  of  individual  variables  drops  rapidly  after  the  first 


few.  An  indication  of  this  can  be  observed  by  noting  that  sixth 
ranked  variable  number  37  has  an  F ratio  value  less  than  one-seventh 
as  large  as  first  ranked  variable  number  28. 
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TABLE  36 

MEAN  SCORES  OF  DISCRIMINATING  VARIABLES  FOR  SATISFIED 
AND  DISSATISFIED  COLLEGE  GROUPS 


Variable 

Number 

•Satisfied 
College  Group 

Dissatisfied 
College  Group 

1 

4.52000 

4.37231 

5 

3.36077 

3.28077 

7 

3.93462 

3.59692 

8 

4.21385 

3.83615 

15 

2.61000 

2.37385 

20 

3.88077 

3.11385 

21 

3.99308 

3.38538 

24 

3.57308 

3.21923 

27 

3.73692 

2.96303 

28 

3.96769 

3.54846 

29 

3.60385 

3.49769 

33 

3.86769 

3.44462 

35 

3.99231 

3.71077 

36 

4.06154 

3.58692 

37 

3.56308 

3.43692 

44 

3.51154 

3.11769 

45 

3.12769 

2,61308 

49 

3.58154 

3.41462 

51 

3.53923 

3.27769 

55 

3.55462 

3.20462 
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TABLE  37 

F RATIO  VALUES  OF  VARIABLES , AFTER  TWENTY  STEPS, 
FOR  SATISFIED  AND  DISSATISFIED  COLLEGE  GROUPS 


Variable 

Number 

F Ratio  Value  F Ratio  Rank 

1 

34.2171  17 

5 

1709.8206  2 

7 

460.1886  7 

8 

45.1172  16 

15 

24.8917  IS 

20 

309.2943  10 

21 

59.2516  15 

24 

454.1586  8 

27 

287.3462  11 

28 

3708.6011  1 

29 

751.6984  4 

33 

10.0251  20 

35 

353.3145  9 

36 

158.7107  13 

37 

496.6975  6 

44 

155.3682  14 

45 

190.4017  12 

49 

732.2135  5 

51 

55 

893.2809  3 

21.4633  19 

55 
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It  was  also  noted  that  somehwere  between  step  five  and  step 
eight  the  twenty-six  junior  colleges  were  correctly  classified  in 
the  a priori  categories  previously  selected  for  the  "satisfied  college 
group"  and  "dissatisfied  college  group."  In  other  words,  the  correct 
classification  of  colleges  into  the  two  groups  was  achieved  after 
the  first  eight  steps.  For  these  reasons,  the  combination  of  varia- 
bles entered  in  the  first  eight  steps  was  considered  adequate  for 
predictive  purposes  on  the  basis  of  this  study. 

Table  38  lists  the  variables  selected  as  discriminators  after 
the  first  eight  steps.  These  eight  discriminators,  in  order  of  potence, 
are  degree  of  faculty  satisfaction  with:  (a)  length  of  class  period 

(number  28),  (b)  student-teacher  ratio  (number  27),  (c)  faculty 
influence  and  participation  in  selection  of  new  faculty  members 
(number  8),  (d)  provisions  for  professional  and  sabbatical  leave 
(number  51),  (e)  quality  of  student  government  (number  5),  (f)  teach- 
ing load  (number  49),  (g)  physical  education  facilities  (number  20), 
and  (h)  general  education  program  (number  21). 

This  analysis  led  to  the  conclusion  that  statistically  these 
eight  variables  are  the  best  discriminators  for  differentiating 
between  the  "satisfied  college  group"  and  the  "dissatisfied  college 
group."  As  in  most  statistical  analyses,  cause  and  effect  were  not 
established,  but  the  inference  can  be  made  that  these  are  significant 
variables  which  should  be  examined  by  administrators  in  planning 
programs  for  improvement  of  faculty  satisfaction  and  morale. 
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TABLE  38 

F RATIO  VALUES  FOR  THE  EIGHT 
VARIABLE  "SATISFACTION"  EQUATION 


Variabl e 
Number 

F Ratio  Value 

F Ratio  Rank 

5 

5.3963 

5 

8 

8.0985 

3 

20 

5.1941 

7 

21 

2.5061 

8 

27 

22.2475 

2 

28 

22.5789 

1 

49 

5.2652 

6 

51 

6.9612 

4 

Relationship  of  Faculty  Satisfaction 
to  Institutional  Effectiveness 

In  this  section,  consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  "faculty  satisfaction,"  as  used  in  this  study,  was  related  to 
a measure  of  "institutional  effectiveness,"  as  defined  by  Atwell 
(2  , p.  26).  Atwell  described  "institutional  effectiveness,"  his 
dependent  variable,  as  the  percentage  of  transfer  students  from  each 
of  seventeen  Florida  community  junior  colleges,  who  graduated  from  a 
Florida  state  university  within  three  years  after  transfer.  His  inde- 
pendent variables  were  a series  of  community,  institutional,  and 
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transfer  group  characteristics.  He  ranked  the  seventeen  junior 
colleges  based  on  percentage  of  their  students  who  transferred  to 
a Florida  state  university  and  graduated  within  three  years.  The 
nine  colleges  with  the  highest  percentage  of  graduates  were  placed 
in  an  "effective  group"  and  the  remaining  eight  in  an  "ineffective 
group."  By  use  of  a discriminant  function  analysis,  the  variables 
which  discriminated  most  between  the  "effective  group"  and  "inef- 
fective group"  were  identified  (2,  p,  75).  it  should  be  recognized 
that  this  is  only  one  of  a multitude  of  ways  which  could  be  used 
to  measure  institutional  effectiveness,  but  it  is  certainly  a signifi- 
cant one. 

The  first  of  two  computations  made  in  this  section  included 
use  of  the  Spearman  rank  order  technique  to  determine  the  correla- 
tion between  Atwell's  ranking  of  seventeen  Florida  community  junior 
colleges  as  to  "effectiveness,"  and  the  ranking  of  the  same  colleges 
established  in  this  study  for  "faculty  satisfaction."  Table  39 
shows  Atwell's  ranking  of  colleges  and  the  percentage  or  success 
ratio  of  their  transfer  students  who  successfully  graduated  from  a 
Florida  state  university.  From  this  study,  the  table  shows  the 
rank  assigned  to  the  same  colleges  based  on  their  satisfaction  index 
(also  shown).  Before  proceeding  with  any  comparison,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  an  assumption  that  the  basic  effectiveness  of  colleges,  as 
rated  by  Atwell,  has  not  changed  appreciably,  since  his  rating  was 
based  on  later  success  of  transfer  students  who  attended  the  junior 


colleges  in  1962-63. 
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TABLE  39 


RANKING 

OF  COLLEGES  BASED  ON 
AND  FACULTY 

INSTITUTIONAL 

SATISFACTION 

EFFECTIVENESS 

Institutional 

Effectiveness3 

Faculty  Satisfaction 

Satis- 

faction 

Index 

College 

Success  Ratio 
or  Percentage 

College 

Rank 

1 

85.8 

0 

11 

3.6840 

2 

81.8 

P 

12 

3.7699 

3 

77.8 

R 

14 

3.5970 

4 

77.4 

D 

2 

4.0287 

5 

75.9 

U 

16 

3.5390 

6 

73.7 

T 

15 

3.5550 

7 

73.6 

M 

9 

3.7047 

8 

73.2 

W 

17 

3.4440 

9 

72.3 

N 

10 

3.7014 

10 

70.7 

K 

7 

3.7260 

11 

70.0 

F 

4 

3.8873 

12 

69.0 

Q 

13 

3.6447 

13 

65.5 

L 

8 

3.7259 

14 

64.5 

J 

6 

3.7314 

15 

63.3 

E 

3 

4.0278 

16 

55.8 

G 

5 

3.8462 

17 

35.7 

B 

1 

4.0969 

aData  adopted  from  Atwell  (2  } p.  75),  who  rated  colleges  1 
through  9 as  "effective"  and  colleges  10  through  17  as  "ineffective 


it 
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The  Spearman  rank  order  correlation  was  computed  using  the 
formula : 

Kho  (/>)  = 1 - — 

n(nz-l ) 

where 

Rho  (P  ) = Spearman  rank  order  correlation  coefficient 

n = number  of  subjects 

d^  = the  sum  of  squared  differences  between  ranks. 

This  resulted  in  a correlation  coefficient  of  -.599,  indicating  a 
fairly  strong  negative  correlation  between  "institutional  effective- 
ness" and  "faculty  satisfaction,"  as  defined  in  this  section. 

A second  check  of  the  correlation  between  "institutional  ef- 
fectiveness" and  "faculty  satisfaction"  was  made  by  use  of  computer 
program  BMD02R-Stepwise  Regression--Version  of  May  2,  1966,  developed 
by  Health  Sciences  Computing  Center,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  since  it  would  also  produce  the  relevant  regression  weight 
and  F ratio.  Using  "institutional  effectiveness"  (mean  .69823-- 
standard  deviation  .11301)  as  the  dependent  variable  and  "faculty 
satisfaction"  (mean  3 . 74234--standard  deviation  .18169)  as  the  inde- 
pendent variable,  a one  step  regression  analysis  was  computed. 

F-level  for  inclusion  was  .01;  F level  for  deletion  was  .005;  and 
tolerance  level  was  .001.  The  computation  resulted  in  a multiple 
R ~ .5720  and  a standard  error  of  estimate  ~ .0957.  As  shown  in 
the  correlation  matrix,  the  .5720  is  a negative  quantity.  This  is 
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almost  the  same  correlation  coefficient  as  the  one  derived  from  the 
Spearman  rank  order  correlation. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that,  as  defined  herein,  "institutional 
effectiveness"  has  a substantial  negative  correlation  with  "faculty 
satisfaction."  Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  the  analysis  shows 
effective  and.  satisfied  institutions  do  not  go  together,  and  suggests 
the  presence  of  high  faculty  satisfaction  may  predict  an  "ineffective 
institution,"  as  defined  by  Atwell  (2  , P.  26). 

Relationship  of  Faculty  Satisfaction  Variables 

to  Institutional  Effectiveness 
f 

The.  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  determine  which  of  the 
fifty-nine  faculty  satisfaction  variables,  and  combination  thereof, 
contribute  most  to  differentiation  of  the  "effective"  and  "ineffective" 
colleges,  as  classified  in  Atwell's  study  ( 2 , p.  75). 

The  discriminant  function  analysis  technique  was  chosen  to  solve 
this  problem.  A description  of  the  technique  was  included  in  the.  first 
section  of  this  chapter.  The  same  BMD07M,  Stepwise  Discriminant 
Analysis  program  was  used. 

The  program  was  set  up  to  run  for  twenty  steps  or  until  the  F 
level  written  into  the  program  (.01  to  enter  and  .005  to  delete) 
became  insufficient  for  further  computation.  The  program  completed 
fifteen  steps  before  reaching  its  termination  point.  The  fifteen 
variables  selected  by  the  program  for  entry  into  the  equation  are  listed 
in  Table  40.  The  table  also  shows  the  combined  effect  of  the  F ratio 
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TABLE  40 

INCLUSION  OF  VARIABLES,  BY  STEP,  FOR  EFFECTIVE  AND 
INEFFECTIVE  COLLEGE  CROUPS 


Step 

Variable 

Entered 

F-Ratio 

Combined 

Effect 

P 

Degree  of  Faculty  Satisfaction 
with: 

1 

27 

11.77743 

.005 

Student-teacher  ratio 

2 

30 

15.04701 

.001 

Library  materials  (books  and 
periodicals 

3 

45 

13.32140 

.001 

Student  social  program  in 
general 

4 

53 

12.18691 

.001 

Faculty  in-service  training 
program 

5 

35 

14.79181 

.001 

Clerical  assistance 

6 

11 

17.80384 

.001 

Faculty  influence  in  design 
of  new  buildings 

7 

37 

17.98119 

.001 

Effectiveness  in  obtaining 
new  library  materials 

8 

54 

25.75435 

.001 

College  organization  and 
administrative  procedures 

9 

49 

45  o 11147 

.001 

Teaching  load 

10 

32 

128.31275 

.001 

Expendable  supplies 

11 

56 

188.95723 

.001 

Time  available  for  professional 
study  and  preparation  for 
classes 

12 

10 

6838.71965 

.001 

Faculty  influence  in  student 
disciplinary  matters 

13 

44 

32787.61846 

.001 

Responsiveness  of  librarians 

14 

20 

152096.24754 

.001 

Physical  education  facilities 

15 

22 

8856828.29547 

.001 

Student  counseling  services 
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and  value  of  P at  each  step.  As  the  "P"  column  in  Table  40  shows, 
a significance  level  of  .001  was  reached  after  inclusion  of  the 
second  variable. 

Table  41  lists  the  mean  values  of  each  of  the  twenty  variables 
for  both  the  "effective"  college  group  and  "ineffective"  college 
group.  In  every  instance  the  mean  values  on  each  variable  is  higher 
in  the  "ineffective"  group  than  in  the  "effective"  group.  At  any 
step,  the  F ratio  values  of  variables  in  the  discriminant  equation 
drop  rapidly  after  the  first  four  or  five. 

Also  after  five  steps,  the  seventeen  junior  colleges  were 
correctly  classified  in  the  a priori  categories  previously  selected 
for  the  "effective"  college  group  and  "ineffective"  college  group. 

For  this  reason,  the  combination  of  variables  entered  in  the  first 
five  steps  was  considered  adequate  for  predictive  purposes  in  this 
study. 

As  shown  in  Table  42  the.  five  variables  contributing  most  to 
the  differentiation  between  the  "effective"  group  and  "ineffective" 
group  were  degree  of  faculty  satisfaction  with:  (a)  library  materials 

(books  and  periodicals)  (number  30),  (b)  student  social  program  in 
general  (number  45),  (c)  faculty  in-service  training  programs 
(number  53),  (d)  clerical  assistance  (number  35),  and  (e)  student- 
teacher  ratio  (number  27).  Since  the  mean  value  of  each  variable 
was  higher  in  the  "ineffective"  group,  a negative  relationship  existed. 
Statistically  these,  five  variables  are  the  best  discriminators,  among 
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TABLE  41 

MEAN  SCORES  OF  DISCRIMINATING  VARIABLES  FOR 
EFFECTIVE  AND  INEFFECTIVE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Variable 

Number 

Effective 

Colleges 

Ineffective 

Colleges 

10 

4.39778 

4.39875 

11 

3.36333 

3.92250 

20 

3.29889 

3.63625 

22 

3.79889 

4.12250 

27 

3.14667 

3.62500 

30 

3.39333 

3.80000 

32 

4.17667 

4.19125 

35 

3.89111 

3.94625 

37 

3.55444 

3.60375 

44 

3.63333 

3.87625 

45 

3.21667 

3.40250 

49 

3.51111 

3.64250 

53 

3.49889 

3.75375 

54 

3.55556 

3.79625 

56 

3.45778 

3.70250 

the  fifty-nine  satisfaction  variables,  for  differentiating  between 
"effective"  colleges  and  "ineffective"  colleges.  Since  a high  degree 
of  satisfaction  with  these  discriminators  tend  to  be  associated  with 
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"ineffective"  institutions,  the  logical  statistical  conclusion  was 


that  "effective"  colleges  have  a faculty  relatively  dissatisfied 
with  these  variables;  and  that  administrators  seeking  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  their  transfer  programs  should  look  for  measures  to 
create  concern  and  to  decrease  the  satisfaction  of  his  faculty  with 
these,  five  variables  as  a part  of  the  process  of  planned  improvement. 
Actually  much  of  the  satisfaction  associated  with  the  "ineffective" 
institutions  may  be  complacancy  and  contentment  with  the  status  quo, 
and,  indeed,  some  direct  action  may  be  required  to  create  some  dis- 
enchantment with  things  as  they  are  before  the  faculty  can  be  induced 
to  cooperate  in  a program  of  planned  improvement. 


TABLE  42 


F RATIO  VALUES  FOR  THE  FIVE  VARIABLE 
"EFFECTIVENESS"  EQUATION 


Variable 

Number 


F Ratio  Values 


F Ratio  Rank 


27 


3.6086 


5 


30 


28.5447 


1 


35 


5.7827 


4 


45 


11.5699 


2 


53 


7.6534 


3 
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Summary 

In  this  chapter  a series  of  comparisons  were  made  of  Florida 
community  junior  colleges  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  faculty 
satisfaction.  It  was  found  that  the  group  of  colleges  whose  faculty 
members  were  most  satisfied  with  features  and  conditions  of  their  own 
institution  tended  to  be:  older,  smaller  in  enrollment,  slower  in 

enrollment  growth  rate,  serving  a rural  or  semi-urban  district,  and 
having  a fairly  low  faculty  turnover  rate. 

By  use  of  a discriminant  function  analysis  technique,  it  was 
determined  that  the  satisfaction  variables  which  contribute  most  to 
the  differentiation  of  a group  of  colleges  with  a relatively  satisfied 
faculty  and  a group  of  colleges  with  a relatively  dissatisfied  faculty 
were  degree  of  faculty  satisfaction  with:  length  of  class  period, 

student-teacher  ratio,  faculty  influence  and  participation  in  selection 
of  new  faculty  members,  provisions  for  professional  and  sabbatical 
leave,  quality  of  student  government,  teaching  load,  physical  educa- 
tion facilities,  and  the  general  education  program. 

Atwell  (2,  p.  26),  in  a recent  study  involving  seventeen  Florida 
community  junior  colleges,  used  as  his  measure  of  effectiveness  the 
percentage  of  transfer  students  from  each  of  the  junior  colleges  who 
successfully  graduated  from  a Florida  state  university  within  three  years 
after  transfer.  By  use  of  a Spearman  rank  order  correlation,  it  was 
determined  that  institutional  "effectiveness,"  as  defined  by  Atwell, 
had  a fairly  high  negative  correlation  to  "faculty  satisfaction,"  as 
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defined  in  this  study.  This  was  further  confirmed  by  use  of  a linear 
regression  computation. 

By  use  of  a discriminant  function  analysis,  it  was  determined 
that  the  satisfaction  variables  which  contribute  most  to  differentiation 
between  the  "effective"  and  "ineffective"  groups  of  institutions,  as 
ranked  by  Atwell  (2,  p.  75),  were  library  materials  (books  and  periodi- 
cals), student  social  program  in  general,  faculty  in-service  training 
program,  clerical  assistance,  and  student-teacher  ratio. 

Some  general  implications  wTere  drawn  from  analyses  performed 
in  this  chapter.  Although  high  faculty  satisfaction  is  usually 
associated  with  a well-organized  and  well-administered  college  which 
excells  in  its  teaching  mission,  this  may  not  always  be  the  case.  In 
general,  faculty  satisfaction  is  lower  in  the  newer,  larger  and  faster 
growing  colleges,  and  administrators  can  improve  this  faculty  satisfac- 
tion and  their  institutional  effectiveness  by  making  realistic  efforts 
and  plans  to  improve  their  communication  channels,  organization  and 
administration,  teaching  conditions,  physical  facilities,  and  student 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  high  faculty  satisfaction 
found  in  some  of  the  older,  smaller,  and  more  stable  colleges  could 
suggest  complacency  and  contentment  with  the  status  quo  or  agreement 
with  an  institutional  emphasis  on  a broader  base  than  success  as  a 
transfer  student.  If  the  first  is  the  case,  the  administrator  desiring 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  his  institution  must  recognize  this 
factor  and  devise  means  of  instilling  enough  discontent  and  motivation 
within  his  faculty  to  get  their  cooperation  in  making  desirable  changes 


and  improvements. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Purpose  and  Procedures 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  degree  of 
faculty  satisfactions  in  Florida  community  junior  colleges  with  respect 
to  various  features,  activities,  programs,  policies,  organization,  and 
conditions  in  their  own  junior  college;  and  to  determine  the  characteris- 
tics, opinions,  and  attitudes  of  those  most  satisfied  and  most  dissatis- 
fied. 

As  a basis  for  acquiring  information  needed  for  making  the 
study,  a questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  was  developed.  The  questionnaire 
was  a modified  version  of  one  developed  by  Montgomery  (27,  pp.  79-111) 
for  use  in  his  1962  study.  The  instrument  contained  220  items  on 
faculty  personal  and  educational  background,  attitudes  on  junior  college 
work  in  general,  attitudes  on  functions  of  the  community  junior  college, 
attitudes  on  guidance  and  counseling,  degree  of  satisfaction  with  own 
junior  college,  and  related  data. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  through  college  presidents  to  all 
part-time  and  full-time  teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  employed 
by  Florida's  twenty-six  community  colleges,  which  had  been  in  operation 
more  than  one  year.  A total  of  4,289  questionnaires  was  distributed, 
of  which  3,022  were  completed  and  mailed  direct  to  the  Institute 
of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  for  processing.  Of  the 
3,022  questionnaires  returned,  2,641  from  full-time  faculty  members 
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and  248  from  part-time  faculty  members  were  coded  and  tabulated, 
while  133  were  determined  to  be  not  suitable  for  coding  or  were 
received  too  late  for  processing.  Data  from  the  questionnaires  were 
coded  on  IBM  data  sheets,  and  results  from  each  questionnaire  were 
sense  punched  on  four  IBM  cards  by  use  of  an  IBM  1230  optical  scanner. 

The  IBM  360  computer  at  the  University  of  Florida  Computing 
Center  was  used  to  process  the  data.  Separate  frequency  distributions 
of  responses  to  each  question  were  tabulated  for:  (a)  all  full-time 

faculty  members,  (b)  all  part-time  faculty  members,  (c)  full-time 
faculty  members  by  college,  (d)  the  "satisfied"  group,  and  (e)  the 
"dissatisfied"  group.  The  "satisfied"  group  consisted  of  454  (about 
one-sixth)  full-time  faculty  respondents  who,  by  their  responses  to 
fifty-nine  questions  numbered  167-225  in  the  questionnaire,  indicated 
the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction  with  a variety  of  features  and  con- 
ditions in  their  own  junior  colleges.  The  "dissatisfied"  group  con- 
sisted of  444  (about  one-sixth)  of  the  full-time  faculty  respondents 
who,  by  their  answers  to  the  same  questions,  indicated  the  highest 
degree  of  dissatisfaction.  For  purposes  of  separating  the  two  groups 
weighted  values  were  assigned  to  questions  167-225  in  the  question- 
naire . 

The  computer  runs  required  for  analyses  in  Chapter  IV  included 
calculation  of  a satisfaction  index  for  each  college;  a multiple 
regression  analysis  to  determine  the  relationship  of  "faculty  satis- 
faction" to  "institutional  effectiveness,"  as  defined  by  Atwell 
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(2,  p.  26);  a discriminant  function  analysis  to  determine  the  satis- 
faction variables  which  contributed  most  to  differentiation  between 
colleges  with  relatively  satisfied  faculties  and  those  with  relatively 
dissatisfied  faculties;  and  a discriminant  function  analysis  to  identify 
satisfaction  variables  which  contributed  most  to  differentiation  between 
"effective  colleges"  and  "ineffective  colleges,"  as  defined  by  Atwell 
(2,  P.  26). 

Summary  of  Findings 

A summary  at  the  end  of  Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV  set  forth  the 
principal  findings  in  each  of  these  chapters.  In  this  section,  an 
effort  is  made  to  tie  these  findings  to  the  specific  questions  enumerated 
in  Chapter  I as  sub-problems. 

1.  What  are  the  current  specific  backgrounds,  experience, 
and  quantifiable  characteristics  of  faculty  members  in 
Florida's  community  junior  colleges? 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  are  male  as  compared  to  66  per  cent  in  1962; 
71.8  per  cent  are  full-time  teachers  as  compared  to  68  per  cent  in  1962; 
average  age  is  about  41,  almost  a year  older  than  in  1962;  ages  are 
evenly  distributed  in  the  age  brackets  25  to  54  years,  with  small 
increases  in  age  brackets  25-29  and  50-54  since  1962;  48.4  per  cent  have 
served  in  the  armed  forces  as  compared  to  54  per  cent  in  1962,  but 
9.5  per  cent  are  retired  military  personnel  as  compared  to  5 per  cent 
in  1962;  74.6  per  cent  are  married  as  compared  to  72  per  cent  in  1962; 
the  most  frequent  number  of  children  per  family  was  two  in  1968  and  1962; 
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39.7  per  cent  of  faculty  spouses  had  earned  bachelor's  or  higher 
degrees  as  compared  to  36.2  per  cent  in  1962. 

Median  salary  is  about  $9,250  as  compared  to  about  $5,830 
in  1962;  69.9  per  cent  own  or  are  buying  their  home  as  compared  to  67 
per  cent  in  1962;  52.7  per  cent  participate  regularly  or  often  in 
church  activities  as  compared  to  62  per  cent  in  1962;  55.1  per  cent 
belong  to  no  civic  group  as  compared  to  52  per  cent  in  1962;  over  90 
per  cent  reported  belonging  to  one  or  more  professional  or  scholarly 
organizations  pertaining  to  their  subject  matter  area  as  compared  to 
89  per  cent  in  1962;  80.8  per  cent  belong  to  educational  organizations 
of  a general  nature  as  compared  to  92  per  cent  in  1962;  and  86.1  per 
cent  of  the  faculty  families  are  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with  the 
community  in  which  they  live  as  compared  to  82  per  cent  in  1962. 

About  17  per  cent  of  faculty  members'  fathers  and  mothers 
lived  most  of  their  lives  in  Florida  as  compared  to  15  per  cent  in 
1962;  faculty  members'  fathers  engaged  in  a wide  range  of  occupations, 
with  little  difference  between  1962  and  1968  except  a small  drop  in 
percentage  of  fathers  who  were  unskilled  or  lower-salaried  workers; 

19.5  per  cent  of  faculty  members'  fathers  had  earned  bachelor's  or 
higher  degrees  as  compared  to  19.4  per  cent  in  1962;  and  12.7  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  had  earned  bachelor's  or  higher  degrees  in  both 
1968  and  1962. 

Twenty- two  per  cent  spent  most  of  their  youth  in  Florida  as 
compared  to  18  per  cent  in  1962,  43.9  per  cent  spent  most  of  their  adult 
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years  in  Florida  as  compared  to  36  per  cent  in  1962;  50.7  per  cent 
lived  most  of  their  youth  in  communities  of  10,000  or  less  as  compared 
to  55  per  cent  in  1962;  after  college  only  24.6  per  cent  lived  most 
of  their  lives  in  communities  of  10,000  or  less  as  compared  to  32.3 
per  cent  in  1962;  56  per  cent  graduated  from  a large  high  school  as 
compared  to  60  per  cent  in  1962;  97.6  per  cent  hold  a bachelor’s  degree, 
90  per  cent  a master's  degree,  and  9.2  per  cent  a doctor’s  degree, 
as  compared  to  100,  93,  and  13  per  cents,  respectively,  in  1962;  29.1 
per  cent  earned  their  bachelor's  degrees  in  Florida  as  compared  to  24 
per  cent  in  1962,  31.2  per  cent  earned  their  master's  degrees  in 
Florida  as  compared  to  26  per  cent:  in  1962,  3.9  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
had  completed  doctorates  in  Florida  in  1962  and  1968;  18.6  per  cent  had 
attended  junior  college  as  compared  to  16  per  cent  in  1962;  and  34.5 
per  cent  belonged  to  social  fraternities  or  sororities  as  compared  to 
35  per  cent  in  1962 „ 

Forty-five  per  cent  had  formal  course (s)  designed  specifically 
to  prepare  for  teaching  in  a junior  college  as  compared  to  63  per  cent 
in  1962;  19.5  per  cent  had  informal  course(s)  designed  to  assist  in 
junior  college  teaching  as  compared  to  31  per  cent  in  1962;  39  per 
cent  had  course(s)  dealing  primarily  with  junior  college  curriculum 
and  purpose  as  compared  to  56  per  cent  in  1962;  36.7  per  cent  had 
participated  in  in-service  programs  where  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  junior  college  curriculum  and  purposes  as  compared  to  62  per 
cent  in  1962;  and  11.9  per  cent  had  teaching  methods  courses  designed 
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for  teaching  in  a junior  college  as  compared  to  11  per  cent  in 
1962. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  had  taught  in  one  or  more  elementary  or 
secondai'y  schools  as  compared  to  7.0  per  cent  in  1952;  33.8  per  cent 
had  taught  in  one  or  more  four-year  colleges  as  compared  to  44  per 
cent  in  1962;  57  per  cent  had  taught  in  a junior  college  three  years 
or  less  as  compared  to  65  per  cent  in  1962;  51  per  cent  obtained  their 
present  positions  by  personal  visit  or  letter  as  was  the  case  in  1962; 
and  80  per  cent  have  not  attempted  to  locate  another  position  as 
compared  to  82  per  cent  in  1962. 

2.  What  are  the  current  attitudes  and  opinions  of  faculty 
members  on  various  matters  having  to  do  with  their 
personal  and  work  situations? 

Ninety-five  per  cent  were  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with 
teaching  as  a career  as  compared  to  96  per  cent  in  1962;  93.6  per 
cent  were  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with  junior  college  work  as  a 
career  as  compared  to  90  per  cent  in  1962;  58.5  per  cent  definitely 
plan  to  stay  in  junior  college  work  until  retirement  as  compared  to 
55  per  cent  in  1962;  main  satisfactions  with  junior  college  work 
chosen  in  1962  and  1968  were:  enjoyment  of  teaching,  helping  young 
people  grow,  association  with  college  age  students,  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  work,  fine  colleagues,  desirable  environment,  and 
intellectually  stimulating  associations;  main  dissatisfactions  with 
junior  college  work  chosen  in  1962  and  1968  were:  need  to  transmit 

elementary  knowledge,  poorly  motivated  students,  excessive  classroom 
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hours,  lack  of  time  for  class  preparation,  and  administrative  procedures; 
and,  as  to  factors  for  most  overall  benefit  to  junior  college  work, 

31  per  cent  said  higher  pay  as  compared  to  52  per  cent  in  1962, 

12.5  per  cent  said  better  facilities  as  compared  to  9 per  cent  in 
1962,  and  17.9  per  cent  said  lighter  teaching  load  as  compared  to  8 
per  cent  in  1962. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  work  forty-five  or  more  hours  per  week  for 
their  junior  college  as  compared  to  78  per  cent  in  1962;  49.7  per  cent 
would  teach  in  a junior  college  if  they  had  their  lives  to  live  over 
again  as  compared  to  49  per  cent  in  1962;  54.2  per  cent  prefer  to 
teach  in  a junior  college  to  any  other  level  of  teaching  or  profession 
as  compared  to  54  per  cent  in  1962;  49.5  per  cent  favor  faculty  rank 
as  compared  to  39  per  cent  in  1962;  19.6  per  cent  favored  "Community 
Junior  College"  as  part  of  the  nomenclature  of  their  college  as 
compared  to  13  per  cent  in  1962;  and  34.2  per  cent  believe  the  college 
president  has  the  most  powerful  voice  in  determining  the  educational 
program  of  the  college  as  compared  to  27  per  cent  in  1962. 

3.  To  what  extent  do  faculty  members  understand  and  accept 
stated  purposes  of  the  Florida  community  junior  college? 

Sixty  per  cent  believe  that  equal  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
transfer,  terminal,  and  community  service  functions  as  compared  to  57 
per  cent  in  1962;  21.2  per  cent  believe  emphasis  should  be  placed  about 
equally  on  the  transfer  and  terminal  functions  as  compared  to  18  per 
cent  in  1962:  and  8 per  cent  believe  emphasis  should  be  placed  primarily 
on  the  transfer  function  as  compared  to  15  per  cent  in  1962. 
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Over  80  per  cent  accept,  as  important  functions  of  the  Florida 
community  junior  college,  the  transfer  program,  the  terminal  program, 
evening  classes,  general  education  courses,  and  guided  or  developmental 
studies;  less  than  50  per  cent  accept  elderly  citizens  courses  and 
high  school  completion  courses  as  important  functions;  in  general, 
functions  associated  with  academic  instruction  were  accepted  by  an 
equal  or  higher  percentage  of  the  faculty  than  in  1962;  in  general, 
student  service  related  functions  were  accepted  by  a higher  percentage 
of  the  faculty  in  1962;  51.8  per  cent  accept  an  open  admission  policy 
to  all  courses;  and  62  per  cent  accept  a restricted  admission  policy 
to  college  transfer  courses. 

4.  What  are  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  faculty  members 
toward  counseling  and  guidance  functions  in  Florida 
community  junior  colleges? 

Ninety  per  cent  accept  career  selection  counseling  and  74.4  per 
cent  accept  counseling  on  personal  problems  as  important  functions  of 
a Florida  community  junior  college;  34  per  cent  think  professional 
counselors  should,  be  used  primarily  for  personal  problems  other  than 
counseling,  while  46.7  per  cent  think  they  should  be  used  primarily 
for  both  academic  and  personal  problems;  58  per  cent  disagree  that 
junior  colleges  devote  too  much  time  to  personal  counseling;  83  per 
cent  disagree  that  an  "open  door"  policy  eliminates  necessity  for 
testing  of  new  students;  49  per  cent  agree  and  41.7  per  cent  disagree 
that  faculty  members  should  participate  extensively  in  student 
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extracurricular  activities;  55.8  per  cent  desire  to  participate  some 
or  very  much  in  student  extracurricular  activities;  72.6  per  cent 
believe  junior  colleges  should  encourage  students  to  participate 
in  clubs,  while  66J.  per  cent  believe  they  should  encourage  student 
participation  in  recreational  activities.  Response  patterns  in  1962 
were  similar. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  consider  counseling  of  all  types  equally 
as  important  as  academic  instruction  while  32.8  per  cent  consider 
it  less  important;  60.8  per  cent  consider  academic  advising  equally 
as  important  as  academic  instruction  while  30.4  per  cent  consider  it 
less  important;  and  48.7  per  cent  consider  counseling  on  personal 
problems  equally  as  important  as  academic  instruction  while  40 
per  cent  consider  it  less  important.  The  response  patterns  in  1962 
were  similar. 

5.  What  are  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  faculty  members 
on  the  organization,  programs,  policies,  and  operating 
procedures  in  the  Florida  community  junior  college? 

Ninety-one  per  cent  rate  the  quality  of  their  faculty  good  or 
very  good  as  compared  to  88  per  cent  in  1962;  44.3  per  cent  consider 
quality  of  their  students  good  or  very  good  as  compared  to  22  per  cent 
in  1962;  87.9  per  cent  rate  quality  of  teaching  as  good  or  very  good 
as  compared  to  84  per  cent  in  1962;  70.3  per  cent  consider  adminis- 
tration in  their  junior  college  good  or  very  good  as  compared  to  77 
per  cent  in  1962;  37.1  per  cent  rated  student  government  as  good  or 
very  good  as  compared  to  43  per  cent  in  1962. 
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Fifty-nine  per  cent  consider  faculty  morale  throughout  the 
school  is  good  or  very  good  as  compared  to  64  per  cent  in  1962;  70.3 
per  cent  consider  flow  of  information  between  the  administration  and 
faculty  fairly  adequate  or  entirely  adequate  as  compared  to  87  per  cent 
in  1962;  59.5  per  cent  consider  faculty  influence  and  participation 
in  selection  of  new  faculty  members  is  about  right  as  compared  to  75 
per  cent  in  1962;  49.5  per  cent  think  faculty  participation  and  in- 
fluence in  design  of  new  buildings  is  about  right  as  compared  to  63 
per  cent  in  1962. 

Seventy  per  cent  are  satisfied  with  admission  policy  as  compared 
to  56  per  cent  in  1962;  except  for  eating  facilities,  more  of  the 
faculty  are  satisfied  with  physical  facilities  than  in  1962;  except 
for  student  newspaper  and  regulations  on  student  dress,  more  of  the 
faculty  are  satisfied  with  student  services  than  in  1962;  60.2  per 
cent  are  satisfied  with  their  student-teacher  ratio  as  compared  to 
77  per  cent  in  1962;  60.1  per  cent  are  satisfied  with  number  of  students 
in  classrooms  as  compared  to  75  per  cent  in  1962;  85.7  per  cent  are 
satisfied  with  length  of  class  period  as  compared  to  90  per  cent  in 
1962;  70.4  per  cent  are  satisfied  with  present  grading  practices  as 
compared  to  77  per  cent  in  1962;  61.1  per  cent  are  satisfied  with 
their  teaching  load  as  compared  to  65  per  cent  in  1962;  and  64.8  per 
cent  are  satisfied  with  student  contact  hours  as  compared  to  66  per 


cent  in  1962. 
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In  general,  there  is  satisfaction  with  all  library  services; 

46.8  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  purchasing  policies  as  compared  to 
40  per  cent  in  1962;  54.5  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  personnel 
policies  as  compared  to  49  per  cent  in  1962. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  are  satisfied  with  provisions  for  professional 
and  sabbatical  leave;  58.5  per  cent  with  faculty  participation  in  cur- 
riculum development;  40.9  per  cent  with  faculty  in-service  training 
programs;  52.7  per  cent  with  college  organization  and  administrative 
procedures ; 51.9  per  cent  with  time  available  for  professional  study 
and  preparation;  41.9  per  cent  with  faculty  participation  in  policy- 
formulation  and  decision-making;  37.3  per  cent  with  effectiveness  of 
faculty  meetings;  and  59.6  per  cent  with  orientation  procedures  for 
new  faculty  members. 

6.  In  terms  of  total  responses,  how  do  current  backgrounds, 
characteristics,  attitudes,  and  opinions  differ  from 
those  found  in  the  survey  conducted  by  Montgomery  (27) 
in  1962? 

In  questions  1 through  5 immediately  preceding,  direct  compari- 
sons are  made  in  response  patterns  of  the  faculty  in  the  1968  and  1962 
surveys.  In  many  areas  there  were  only  small  differences  in  faculty 
background,  attitudes,  and  opinions  in  1962  and  1968.  Some  of  the 
differences  noted  in  1968  as  compared  to  1962  are:  slight  increase 

in  male  faculty  members;  salaries  are  appreciably  higher;  the  faculty 
has  less  formal  and  informal  training  designed  specifically  for  junior 
college  teaching;  in  general,  the  faculty  are  more  satisfied  with 
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library  services,  student  services,  and  physical  facilities;  and,  in 
general,  the  faculty  are  more  dissatisfied  with  their  teaching  situation 
(student-teacher  ratio,  teaching  load,  etc.),  administrative  procedures 
and  organization,  and  faculty  participation  in  decision-  and  policy- 
making . 

7.  What  are  the  areas  of  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions 
of  faculty  members  with  various  features  and  conditions 
in  their  own  junior  college,  and  what  are  the  characteris- 
tics and  opinion  patterns  of  those  satisfied  and  those 
dissatisfied? 

The  characteristics,  opinion  patterns,  and  degree  of  satisfaction 
of  the  faculty  as  a whole  were  summarized  under  questions  1 through  5. 

On  many  items  in  the  questionnaire  there  was  little  difference 
between  response  patterns  of  the  satisfied  group,  the  dissatisfied 
group  and  the  faculty  as  a whole.  Some  of  the  more  significant  dif- 
ferences are  summarized  below. 

Members  of  the  satisfied  group,  as  compared  to  the  dissatisfied 
group , are : 

a.  Older,  more  of  them  are  female,  more  are  married,  more 
served  in  the  armed  forces,  more  are  retired  from  the  armed  forces, 
more  spent  their  youth  on  a farm  or  in  a town  of  2,500  or  less,  fewer 
of  them  spent  their  adulthood  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more,  more 
of  them  belong  to  civic  groups  and  educational  groups  of  a general 
nature,  more  of  them  participate  regularly  in  religious  activities, 
and  more  of  their  families  are  satisfied  with  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 
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b.  More  of  them  attended  a rural  high  school,  fewer  earned 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  Florida,  fewer  have  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees,  fewer  have  taught  in  a four-year  college,  more 
have  taught  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  have  more  teaching 
experience  in  junior  colleges  and  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
and  more  have  had  courses  and  in-service  training  related  to  junior 
college  teaching  and  purposes. 

c.  Group  is  made  up  of  more  administrators  and  fewer  counselors 
and  teachers,  fewer  have  attempted  to  locate  another  job,  and  teaching 
and  non-teaching  personnel  in  the  group  earn  higher  salaries. 

d.  More  are  satisfied  with  junior  college  work  as  a career, 
more  prefer  to  teach  in  a junior  college  to  any  other  level,  more 
expect  to  remain  in  junior  college  work  until  retirement,  more  favor 
the  principle  of  merit  pay,  fewer  favor  faculty  rank,  more  favor 
"Community  Junior  College"  as  part  of  the  nomenclature  of  their 
institution. 

e.  Most  have  no  dissatisfactions  with  junior  college  work; 
more  are  satisfied  with  junior  college  work  and  list  their  main  satis- 
factions as  enjoyment  of  teaching,  helping  young  people  grow,  freedom 
and  independence  of  work,  personal  satisfaction,  and  sense  of  social 
usefulness;  more  are  satisfied  with  administrative  procedures,  pay  and 
student  load,  and  place  more  emphasis'  on  better  facilities  and  more 
prestige  for  teachers. 

f.  More  accept  all  of  the  usual  functions  of  a comprehensive 
junior  college,  but  still  half  or  less  accept  elderly  citizens  courses 
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and  high  school  completion  courses;  more  favor  open  admission  policy 
to  all  courses. 

g.  More  believe  classroom  teachers  should  spend  time  on  personal 
counseling,  more  disagree  that  junior  colleges  spend  too  much  time  on 
personal  problem  counseling;  more  believe  faculty  members  should 
participate  in  student  extracurricular  activities  and  more  do  partici- 
pate often  in  such  activities;  and  more  believe  that  counseling  of  all 
types  is  equally  as  important  as  academic  instruction. 

h.  More  are  satisfied  with  all  features,  policies,  programs, 
activities,  and  facilities  of  their  own  junior  college,  since  this 
was  the  basis  for  selecting  members  of  the.  satisfied  and  dissatisfied 
groups . 

i.  Greatest  difference  or  spread  on  satisfaction  between  the 

two  groups  are:  college  organization  and  administrative  procedures, 

faculty  participation  in  institutional  policy-formulation  and  decision- 
making, effectiveness  of  faculty  handbook,  faculty  participation  in 
curriculum  development,  and  effectiveness  of  faculty  meetings. 

8.  What  are  the  differences  between  colleges  with  rela- 
tively satisfied  faculties  and  those  with  relatively 
dissatisfied  faculties,  and  what  satisfaction  variables 
are  most  significant  in  distinguishing  between  the  two 
groups  ? 

Florida  community  junior  colleges  with  the  highest  degree  of 
faculty  satisfaction  tend  to  be  older,  smaller  in  enrollment,  slower  in 
enrollment  growth  rate,  serving  a rural  or  semi-urban  district,  and 
having  a fairly  low  faculty  turnover  rate. 
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The  satisfaction  variables  which  contribute  most  to  differen- 
tiation of  a group  of  colleges  with  relatively  satisfied  faculties 
and  a group  with  relatively  dissatisfied  faculties,  as  determined  by 
discriminant  function  analysis,  were  degree  of  faculty  satisfaction 
with:  length  of  class  period,  student-teacher  ratio,  faculty  influence 

and  participation  in  selection  of  new  faculty  members,  provisions  for 
professional  and  sabbatical  leave,  quality  of  student  government, 
teaching  load,  physical  education  facilities,  and  the  general  educa- 
tion program. 

Another  comparison  involved  checking  correlation  between 
institutional  effectiveness  and  faculty  satisfaction.  Institutional 
"effectiveness"  was  defined  by  Atwell  (2,  p.  26),  in  his  study,  as 
the  percentage  of  transfer  students  from  each  of  the  junior  colleges 
who  successfully  graduated  from  a Florida  state  university  within 
three  years  after  transfer.  Using  this  definition  of  institutional 
"effectiveness,"  and  faculty  satisfaction,  as  defined  in  this  study, 
a Spearman  rank  order  correlation  showed  a fairly  high  negative  cor- 
relation between  the  two.  This  was  further  confirmed  by  use  of  a 
multiple  regression  computation. 

By  use.  of  a discriminant  function  analysis,  it  was  determined 
that  the  satisfaction  variables  which  contribute  most  to  differentiation 
between  "effective"  and  "ineffective"  colleges,  as  classified  by  Atwell 
(2,  p.  75),  were  degree  of  faculty  satisfaction  with:  library  materials 

(books  and  periodicals),  student  social  program  in  general,  faculty 
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in-service  training  programs,  clerical  assistance,  and  student-teacher 
ratio. 

Although  beyond  the  scope  of  this  investigation  and  not  confirmed 
adequately  to  rate  the  status  of  a "finding,"  there  is  some  evidence 
to  support  the  notion  that  there  are  certain  types  of  both  satisfied 
and  dissatisfied  faculty  members  who  contribute  significantly  to  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  their  college.  This  suggests  that  "satisfied" 
and  "dissatisfied"  faculty  members  cannot  be  dichotomized  into  two 
homogeneous  groups.  Rather,  a minimum  of  four  groups  are  suggested. 
First,  the  evidence  in  this  study  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  great 
majority  of  satisfied  faculty  members  support  the  objectives  and  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  and  effectiveness  of  their  college.  Secondly, 
the  analysis  in  Chapter  IV  suggests  a smaller  group  of  contented,  com- 
placent, and  satisfied  faculty  members,  who  are  satisfied  w7ith  the 
status  quo  and  are  not  willing  to  exert  the  effort  required  to  improve 
their  own  teaching  and  to  actively  support  improvements  in  institutional 
effectiveness.  Morphet,  Johns  and  Reller  (28,  p.  10)  point  out  that  in 
most  organizations  there  are  some  people--of ten  many-~who  resist  change 
and  innovation.  The  majority  of  the  satisfied,  contented  group  may 
fall  into  this  category.  Thirdly,  there  seems  to  be  a group  of  dis- 
satisfied faculty  members  who  express  dissatisfaction  with  certain 
features  and  programs  of  their  college  but  who  make  a constructive 
effort  to  improve  their  own  effectiveness  and  that  of  their  institution. 
The  negative  correlation  found  between  faculty  satisfaction  and 
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institutional  effectiveness  would  tend  to  confirm  the  existance  of  such 
a group.  Fourthly,  there  seems  to  be  a group  of  dissatisfied  faculty 
members  who  are  discontented  and  tend  to  seize  upon  and  magnify  any 
inconveniences  arising  from  their  working  conditions  and  to  blame 
administrators  for  these  conditions  without  themselves  making  a con- 
structive effort  to  improve  conditions  and  effectiveness  in  their 
institution.  This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Worthy  (38, 
pp.  109-111) and  Campbell  (4)  as  reported  by  Getzels,  Lipham,  and 
Campbell  (10,  pp.  229-241).  If  these  and  other  groupings  exist  with 
respect  to  satisfaction,  it  follows  that  dissatisfaction  is  not 
necessarily  dysfunctional,  and  visa  versa.  Further  study  in  this  area 
is  needed. 


9.  What  valid  conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be 
drawn  from  findings  of  this  study  which  might  be 
useful  to  junior  college  officials  at  all  levels 
for  initiating  changes  in  legislation,  policies, 
programs,  financial  support,  operating  procedures, 
organizational  structure,  and/or  facilities? 

This  question  is  ansx^ered  in  the  "Conclusions"  and  "Recommenda- 
tions" sections  below. 


Conclusions 

There  have  been  numerous  changes,  but  few  of  major  proportions, 
in  the  backgrounds,  attitudes,  and  opinions  of  Florida  community  junior 
college  faculty  members  as  a group. 

No  one  specific  pattern  of  background,  experience,  and  educational 
preparation  was  identified  as  the  "ideal  mix"  for  selecting  a competent  and 


dedicated  junior  college  faculty,  but  there  is  soma  evidence  that  the 
better  junior  college  faculty  members  have  had  specific  training  for 
junior  college  work. 

In  general,  the  satisfied  faculty  member  contributed  more  to 
achieving  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  Florida  comprehensive  community 
college  because  of:  his  greater  acceptance  of  the  community  service 

function;  his  greater  participation  in  student  extracurricular  activities 
and  community  civic  and  religious  activities;  his  greater  willingness  to 
assist  students  with  personal  as  well  as  academic  problems;  his  greater 
acceptance  of  the  open  door  policy;  his  greater  amount  of  training  in 
courses  and  in-service  training  designed  specifically  to  improve  junior 
college  teaching . It  should  be  noted  that  this  conclusion  need  not  be 
in  conflict  with  the  negative  correlation  between  faculty  satisfaction 
and  institutional  effectiveness  indicated  by  analyses  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  definition  of  institutional  effectiveness  was  limited  to  later 
success  of  transfer  students,  and  the  transfer  function  is  only  one  of 
several  educational  functions  performed  by  Florida  community  junior 
colleges . 

Analyses  in  Chapter  IV  suggest  the  possibility  of  another  type 
of  faculty  member  in  a few  small  junior  colleges,  who  is  satisfied 
and  content  with  things  as  they  are,  and  has  no  desire  to  change  or 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  his  college.  If  this  type  of  faculty 
members  do,  in  fact,  exist,  they  probably  represent  a small  group,  but 
their  high  degree  of  satisfaction  would  constitute  a hinderance  rather 
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than  an  asset  to  progress  and  increased  professional  competence  in  their 
faculties.  In  making  plans  for  increased  institutional  effectiveness, 
administrators  must  recognize  the  possibility  that  this  type  of  faculty 
member  exists  and  take  positive  steps  to  gain  his  cooperation,  possibly 
by  attempting  to  remove  some  of  his  complacency. 

The  majority  of  the  faculty  is  relatively  satisfied  with  his  pro- 
fession, his  working  conditions,  his  community,  his  associates,  and 
his  students;  he  works  hard  to  do  his  job  well;  and  is  interested 
in  improving  his  effectiveness  and  that  of  his  institution.  However, 
the  fact  that  25  per  cent  or  more  are  dissatisfied  with  numerous 
features  and  conditions  of  their  institution  is  ample  grounds  for 
concern  and  initiation  cf  positive  programs. 

There  are  still  divergent  opinions  on  the  proper  role  of  teachers 
and  counselors  in  advising  and  counseling  students  on  academic,  personal, 
and  career  problems,  and,  indeed,  on  the  scope  of  the  college's  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  These  responsibilities  need  to  be  studied  and 
defined  if  the  most  effective  job  is  to  be  done. 

There  is  less  concern  among  the  faculty  on  the  primacy  of  addi- 
tional pay  raises,  and  more  concern  with  their  teaching  situation  on 
such  matters  as  teaching  load,  student-teacher  ratio,  student  contact 
hours,  grading  practices,  number  of  students  in  classrooms,  and  physical 
facilities . 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  faculty  members  have  not  taken 
courses  or  participated  in  in-service  training  designed  specifically 
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to  improve  junior  college  teaching  and  understanding  the  role  and 
philosophy  of  the  comprehensive  junior  college  appears  to  be  a major 
weakness . 

A significant  area  of  dissatisfaction  concerns  college  organi- 
zation and  administrative  procedures,  faculty  participation  in  insti- 
tutional policy-formulation  and  decision-making,  effectiveness  of 
faculty  meetings,  and  adequacy  of  communications.  There  appears  to 
be  a growing  trend  on  the  part  of  faculty  members  to  insist  on  partici- 
pation in  decisions  which  affect  them  and  their  work  and  to  distrust 
administrators  when  they  are  not  given  this  opportunity. 

In  terms  of  degrees  and  specific  training  for  junior  college 
teaching,  faculty  qualifications  have  dropped  since  1962.  Although 
recent  increases  in  salary  scales  will  help,  the  competition  to  hire 
and  retain  outstanding  faculty  members  for  the  junior  colleges  will 
continue . 


Recommendati ons 

Faculty  improvement  programs  should  be  strengthened  at  the 
college  and  state  level.  At  the  college  level,  in-service  training 
programs,  which  emphasize  improvement  in  junior  college  teaching, 
curriculum  improvement,  and  the  role  and  purposes  of  the  comprehensive- 
junior  college,  should  be  expanded.  Additional  resources  should  be 
sought  for  an  expanded  program  of  leaves  of  absence  and  sabbatical 
leaves  to  permit  faculty  members  to  take  courses  and  otherwise  pursue 
activities  to  improve  their  professional  competence.  An  active  program 
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is  needed  at  the  state  level  to  select  outstanding  faculty  members 
for  additional  graduate  training  supported  by  fellowships. 

Administrators  should  examine  thoroughly  and  plan  carefully 
the  course  of  action  needed  in  their  institutions  to  improve  communi- 
cations, organization,  and  administrative  procedures,  and  a sense 
of  participation  in  institutional  affairs  by  faculty  members.  Much 
can  be  done  in  this  area  without  additional  resources. 

The  increased  dissatisfaction  with  the  teaching  situation 
requires  attention  in  most  colleges.  Many  teachers  are  asking  for  a 
lighter  teaching  load,  a lower  student-teacher  ratio,  better  facilities, 
and  more  time  for  professional  improvement  and  preparation  for  classes. 
This  will  require  additional  resources,  but  the  problem  should  be 
recognized  and  priorities  established  to  improve  the  situation  as 
resources  can  be  made  available. 

The  divergent  opinions  on  the  scope  and  responsibility  for  the 
counseling  and  guidance  function  suggests  the  need  for  a state-wide 
study  to  clarify  and  establish  guidelines  in  this  area. 

The  lack  of  information  on  Florida  community  junior  college 
faculty  members,  dissatisfaction  with  college  programs  and  procedures, 
and  non-acceptance  of  some  functions  in  the  junior  college  suggests  the 
need  for  expanded  institutional  research  effort  in  some  colleges. 

Several  colleges  already  have  active  programs  and  the  Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  is  a step  in  the  right 


direction. 
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The  data  collected  in  this  study  are  available  in  the  Institute 
of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  and  should  be  used  for 
additional  studies  such  as:  differences  in  vocational- technical 

teachers  and  academic  teachers,  differences  in  faculty  members 
recruited  from  four-year  colleges  and  those  from  primary  and  secon- 
dary schools,  differences  in  administrators  and  teachers,  etc. 

Since  this  study  deals  with  the  junior  college  faculty,  a recent 
study  by  Atwell  (2)  examined  community  and  institutional  characteristics 
influencing  the  junior  college  transfer  program,  it  follows  that  a 
state-wide  study  of  the  characteristics,  attitudes,  and  opinions 
of  students  would  contribute  materially  to  the  current  body  of 
knowledge  on  Florida's  community  junior  college  system. 

Warranting  further  study  and  verification  is  the  implication 
that  there  may  be  several  sub-classifications  within  "satisfied" 
and  "dissatisfied"  faculty  groups,  and  that  some  satisfied  and  some 
dissatisfied  faculty  members  support  and  contribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  institution,  and  vice  versa. 

The  continuing  expansion  and  maturity  of  the  Florida  junior 
college  system  will  probably  result  in  additional  changes  in  faculty 
characteristics  and  attitudes.  It  is  recommended  that  this  study 
be  repeated  in  five  years  to  provide  current  information  on  these 


changes . 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGES  PARTICIPATING 
IN  THE  STUDY 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGES  PARTICIPATING 

IN  THE  STUDY 

Junior  College 

Counties  Comprising  the 
Junior  College  District 

Brevard  Junior  College 

Brevard 

Broward  Junior  College 

Broward 

Central  Florida  Junior  College 

Marion 

Citrus 

Levy 

Chipola  Junior  College 

Jackson 

Calhoun 

Holmes 

Washington 

Daytona  Beach  Junior  College 

Volusia 

Flagler 

Edison  Junior  College 

Lee 

Charlotte 
Collier 
G 1 a de  s 
Hendry 

Florida  Junior  College  at  Jacksonville 

Duval 

Nassau 

Florida  Keys  Junior  College 

Monroe 

Gulf  Coast  Junior  College 

Bay 

Gulf 

Indian  River  Junior  College 

St.  Lucie 
Indian  River 
Martin 
Oekeechobee 

Lake  City  Junior  College  and 
Forest  Ranger  School 

Columbia 

Baker 

Dixie 

Gilchrist 

Union 
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Junior  College 

Counties  Comprising  the 
Junior  College  District 

Lake-Sumter  Junior  College 

Lake 

Sumter 

Manatee  Junior  College 

Manatee 

Sarasota 

Miami-Dade  Junior  College 

Dade 

North  Florida  Junior  College 

Madison 

Hamilton 

Lafayette 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Okaloosa -Walt on  Junior  College 

Okaloosa 

Walton 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College 

Palm  Beach 

Pensacola  Junior  College 

Escambia 
Santa  Rosa 

Polk  Junior  College 

Polk 

St,  Johns  River  Junior  College 

Putnam 

Clay 

St.  Johns 

St,  Petersburg  Junior  College 

Pinellas 

Santa  Fe  Junior  College 

A1 aehua 
Bradford 

Seminole  Junior  College. 

Seminole 

South  Florida  Junior  College 

Highlands 

Hardee 

Tallahassee  Junior  College 

Leon 

Wakulla 

Gadsden 

Valencia  Junior  College 

Orange 

APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRE  INCLUDING  PERCENTAGES 
OF  RESPONSES  FROM  FULL-TIME 
FACULTY  MEMBERS 


College  No. 


FLORIDA  COMMUNITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  OPINION  SURVEY 


Conducted  by  Institute  of  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Community  Junior  Colleges,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education.  1968. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 


The  Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges,  State  Department  of 
Education,  has  initiated  an  extensive  state-wide  study  of  personal  and 
educational  backgrounds,  and  attitudes  and  opinions  of  faculty  members 
in  Florida's  community  junior  colleges.  The  Institute  of  Higher 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  has  been  commissioned  to  conduct 
the  study  for  the  Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges.  The  purpose 
of  this  questionnaire  is  to  collect  information  for  use  in  the  study. 

This  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  every  teacher,  counselor, 
and  administrator,  and  data  will  be  machine  processed.  No  signature 
is  necessary,  and  the  completed  questionnaires  are  to  be  in  no  way 
identified  with  individual  respondents.  The  number  on  the  cover  is 
the  code  number  assigned  to  your  college. 

Machine  processing  places  certain  restrictions  on  available 
answers  to  some  questions.  If  the  answer  is  a numerical  quantity, 
i.e.,  your  age  or  your  salary,  please  check  the  most  nearly  correct 
answer.  If  the  answer  indicates  an  attitude  or  an  opinion,  select 
the  answer  most  nearly  representative  of  your  position.  It  is 
emphasized  that  the  questions  concerning  your  attitude,  position,  or 
opinion  on  various  subjects  should  be  answered  from  a pxirely  personal 
point  of  view.  When  your  response  to  a question  is  "Other,"  please 
write  in  appropriate  word(s)  if  you  can  describe  what  "Other"  means 
in  your  particular  situation. 

Questions  which  apply  only  to  certain  categories  of  personnel 
have  been  grouped  together.  Instructions  have  been  inserted  indicating 
who  should  answer  these  questions.  Unless  a question  is  specifically 
restricted,  everyone  should  answer  it. 

Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  mail  it  by  August  31, 

1968,  directly  to  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education  in  the  stamped 
envelope  provided.  Also  please  forward  the  enclosed  card  to  your 
college  president  indicating  that  you  have  completed  and  mailed  the 
questionnaire . 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  improve  your  junior  college 
system.  Your  prompt  assistance  is  appreciated. 
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1.  What  is  your  present  position  in  your  junior  college? 

A full-time  member  of  the  staff  and  faculty  with  duties  as: 


71.8 

1. 

Full-time 

teacher 

12.7 

2. 

Full-time 

administrator 

9.4 

3. 

Part- time 

teacher--part-time  administrator 

4.0 

4. 

Full-time 

counselor 

1.3 

5. 

Part-time 

teacher — part-time  counselor 

O.S 

6. 

Part-time 

administrator--part-time  counselor 

or 

A part- 

time 

member  of 

the  staff  and  faculty 

with  duties 

as  * 

0 

7. 

Part-time 

teacher 

0 

8. 

Part- time 

adminis  trator 

0 

9. 

Part-time 

counselor 

What  is 

your  age? 

3. 

Sex 

(Your  last 

birthday) 

68.4 

1. 

male 

3.5 

1 . 

20-24 

30.1 

2. 

female 

13.7 

2. 

25-29 

13.4 

3. 

30-34 

4. 

Wha t is 

you  t 

■ marital  statu; 

13.4 

4. 

35-39 

15.8 

5. 

40-44 

16.3 

1. 

single 

14.3 

6. 

45-49 

74.6 

2. 

married 

13.0 

7 . 

50-54 

5.8 

3. 

divorced  or 

7.0 

8. 

55-59 

o the raise 

5 . 3 

9. 

60- over 

separated 

1.7 

4. 

widowed 

How  many  children 

6 . 

How  man 

y persons  including 

do  you 

have 

o 

yourself  are  living  as  par 

of  your 

family  unit  (house 

16.3 

1. 

l 

hold)? 

25.7 

2. 

2 

15.7 

3. 

3 

16.1 

1. 

1 

6.8 

4. 

4 

24 . 3 

2. 

2 

2.7 

5. 

5 

19.2 

3. 

3 

0.7 

6 * 

6 

20.4 

4. 

4 

0.6 

7. 

7 or  more 

12.0 

5. 

5 

29.8 

8. 

None 

4.4 

6 . 

6 

2.8 

7. 

7 or  more 
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Have  you  served  in  the  Armed  Forces? 

8.  Are  you  retired  from 

the  Armed  Forces  and 

48.4  1.  Yes 

now  receiving  a pen- 

50.4  2.  No 

sion  or  retirement  pay? 

9.5  1.  Yes 

88.5  2 . No 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


ONLY  FULL-TIME  PERSONNEL  WHO  ARE  PRIMARILY  TEACHING  FACULTY  ARE  TO 
ANSWER  QUESTIONS  9 THROUGH  19.  PART-TIME  PERSONNEL  GO  DIRECTLY  TO 
QUESTION  31.  THOSE  WHO  ARE  FULL-TIME  BUT  PRIMARILY  ADMINISTRATORS, 
COUNSELORS,  OR  OTHER  NON-TEACHING  STAFF  GO  DIRECTLY  TO  QUESTION  20. 


9. 


What  is  your  income  from  normal  10.  Do  you  carry  an 

teaching  load  salary  for  10  months?  "overload"  for 


(Choose 

the 

nearest  figure) 

additional 

compen 

sation? 

0.6 

1. 

$6,000  or  less 

1.6 

2. 

$6,500 

25,3  1. 

Yes 

3.5 

3. 

$7,000 

51.9  2. 

No 

5.9 

4. 

$7,500 

9.9 

5 . 

$8,000 

9.1 

6. 

$8,500 

9.8 

7. 

$9,000 

14.5 

8. 

$9,500 

24.3 

a 

y • 

$10,500  or  more 

11.  What  is  your  supplemental  income  from  overload  and  summer  session 
or  other  duties? 


5.2 

1. 

$500 

3.4 

2. 

$600 

1.3 

3. 

$700 

3.8 

4. 

$800 

2.2 

5. 

$900 

4.5 

6 . 

$1,000 

3.2 

7. 

$1,100 

22.7 

8. 

$1,200  or  more 

30.6 

9. 

None 

(ON  THE  FOLLOWING  AND  SIMILAR  MULTIPLE  QUESTIONS,  PLEASE  ANSWER  EACH  OF  THE  NUMBERED  QUESTIONS) 
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ONLY  FULL-TIME  PERSONNEL  WHO  ARE  NOT  PRIMARILY  TEACHING  FACULTY  ARE 
TO  ANSWER  QUESTION  20.  PART-TIME  PERSONNEL  GO  DIRECTLY  TO  QUESTION  31. 
FULL-TIME  PERSONNEL  WIIO  ARE  PRIMARILY  TEACHING  FACULTY  GO  DIRECTLY  TO 
QUESTION  22. 


20. 


What  is 

your 

annual  income  f 

0.3 

1. 

$4,000  or  less 

0.1 

2. 

$5,000 

0.1 

3. 

$6,000 

0.3 

4. 

$7,000 

1.0 

5. 

$8,000 

2.0 

6 . 

$9,000 

2.3 

7. 

$10,000 

2.3 

8. 

$11,000 



9. 

$12,000 

2.7 

11. 

$13,000 

2.1 

12. 

$14,000 

1.5 

13. 

$15,000 

1.1 

14. 

$16,000 

1.3 

15. 

$17,000 

0.5 

16. 

$18,000 

0.2 

17. 

$19,000 

0.8 

18. 

$20,000  or  more 

(Nearest 

figure) 


Question  21  has  been  omitted  for  machine  processing  purposes. 


XXXXXNXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

ALL  FULL-TIME  PERSONNEL,  REGARDLESS  OF  NATURE  OF  DUTY,  ARE  TO  ANSWER 
QUESTIONS  22  THROUGH  30.  PART-TIME  PERSONNEL  GO  DIRECTLY  TO  QUESTION  31. 


22.  Do  you  own  or  rent  your  present  residence? 

69.9  1.  Own  or  buying 

26.5  2 . Ren t 

3.  Other 


1.3 
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23.  Have  you  taught  in  industry,  for  the  Federal  government,  or  while 
in  the  Armed  Forces?  (If  so,  how  many  years?) 


5.8  1.  1 

6. 1_  2 . 2 

4.4  3.  3 

3.3  4.  4 


2.0  5. 

1.1  6. 

0.8  7. 

5.3  8. 

67.9  9. 


5 

6 

7 

8 


or  more 


Have  not  taught  for  these  agencies 


24.  What  was  the  principal  method  by  which  you  obtained  your  present 
position? 


16.2 

1 . 

Sought  out  by  President  or  Dean 

| 

VJD  j 

• | 

I 

2. 

Recommended  by  fellow  teacher 

3.5 

3. 

Recommended  by  graduate  professor 

4.4 

4. 

Placement  procedure  of  graduate  school 

25.4 

5. 

Your  initiative  by  letter 

25.5 

6 . 

Your  initiative  by  personal  visit  to  school 

7.5 

7. 

You  were  in  some  other  school  in  the  same  junior 
college  area 

1.4 

8. 

Commercial  placement  agency 

5.0 

9. 

Other 

25.  Since  obtaining  your  present  position,  have  you  attempted  to 
locate  another  position,  and  if  so,  why? 


80.8  1. 

4.9  2. 

2.2  3. 

1.9  4. 

2.0  5 . 
' 1.1  6 . 

0.3  7. 

3.0  8 „ 


Have  not  sought  another  position 
Higher  pay 

More  desirable  school 
More  desirable  community 

Different  level  of  education  (secondary,  college,  etc.) 
Different  type  of  duty  but  in  a junior  college 
Desire  to  leave  education 
Other 


If  you  have  taught  in  primary  or  secondary  schools,  what  were  the  two 
principal  reasons  that  influenced  your  change  to  the  junior  college? 

(On  this  and  similar  double  questions,  please  answer  both  of  the  questions.) 


26. 


First  Reason 


27.  Second  Reason 


11.2 

1. 

Higher  yearly  pay 

10.0 

1. 

1.9 

2. 

More  prestige 

3.8 

2. 

2.8 

3. 

Better  hours 

5.0 

3. 

15.6 

4. 

Prefer  older  students 

10.7 

4. 

12.3 

C 

J • 

More  independence  in  work 

13.6 

5. 

9.4 

6. 

Advance  subject  content 

9.5 

6. 

5.9 

7. 

Other 

4.3 

7. 

36.3 

8. 

Have  not  taught  in  primary 
or  secondary  schools 

34.2 

8. 

you  have  taught  in  a four-year  college  or  university, 
i principal  reasons  that  influenced  your  change  to  the 

what  were  the 
junior  colleg 

First  Reason 

29. 

Second 

Reason 

5.2 

1. 

Higher  yearly  pay 

2.6 

1. 

0.5 

2. 

More  personal  prestige 

1.0 

2. 

0.6 

3. 

Better  hours 

1.1 

3. 

0.5 

4. 

Prefer  younger  students 

0.6 

4. 

2.2 

5. 

Prefer  general  education 

2.4 

5. 

3.5 

6 . 

Less  emphasis  on  research 

4.3 

6. 

12.8 

7. 

Other 

8.7 

7. 

69.1 

8. 

Have  not  taught  in  4-year 

63.7 

8. 

college 

During 

the 

summer  sessions,  how  do  you  spend  your  time? 

24.2 

1. 

Teaching  at  your  school 

0.7 

2. 

Teaching  at  another  school 

1.3 

3. 

Working  in  industry 

7.1 

4. 

Rest  and  relax 

7.9 

5. 

Attend  graduate  school 

7.8 

6. 

Travel 

25.5 

7. 

Am  on  12-month  salary  basis 

7.4 

3. 

Other 

15.6 

9. 

Combination  of  two  or  more  of  above  responses. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


ONLY  PART-TIME  PERSONNEL  ARE  TO  ANSWER  QUESTION  31.  ALL  FULL-TIME 
PERSONNEL  GO  DIRECTLY  TO  QUESTION  32. 
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31. 


What  is  your  income  from  teaching  in  the  junior  college?  (Nearest 
figure) 

0.0  1.  $500 

0.0  2.  $1,000 

0.0  3.  $1,500 

0.0  4.  $2,000 

0.0  5.  $2,500 

0.0  6.  $3,000 

0.0  ' 7.  $3,500 

0.Q  8.  $4,000 

0.0  9.  $4,500 


KXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXJSXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


EVERYONE  PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  REMAINING  QUESTIONS.  PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  QUESTION  ON  THIS  AND  ALL  SIMILAR  DOUBLE  AND  TRIPLE  QUESTIONS. 

Where  did  your  parents  live  most  of  their  lives? 


Father 

33.  Mother 

17.0 

1. 

Florida 

17.3 

1. 

19.4 

2. 

Southeast 

19.2 

2. 

8.4 

3. 

Mid-Atlantic 

8.5 

3. 

19.3 

4. 

Northeast 

18.9 

4. 

7.2 

5. 

South  Central 

7.2 

5. 

19.9 

6. 

North  Central 

19.6 

6 . 

3.1 

7. 

Southwest 

2.8 

7. 

1.2 

8. 

Northwest 

1.1 

8. 

3.0 

9. 

Foreign  country 

2.8 

9. 

What  wa 

s or 

is  your  father's  major  lifetime  occupation? 

4.6 

1. 

Work  in  primary,  secondary,  or  college-level  education 

14.8 

2. 

Professional  (other  than  education) 

or  scientific 

26.8 

3. 

Business  owner  or  executive 

10.0 

4. 

Farm  owner  or  renter 

7.2 

5. 

Clerk  or  salesman 

20.3 

6 . 

Skilled  worker  or  foreman 

5.5 

7. 

Semi-skilled  worker 

2.4 

8. 

Unskilled  worker  or  farm  laborer 

7.6 

9. 

Other 
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35.  If  your  mother  worked  regularly,  was  it: 


21,7  1. 

9.1  2. 
64.3  3. 


Full  time 
Part  time 

Did  not  work  regularly 


What  grade  level  did  your  parents  complete? 


36. 

Father 

37. 

Mother 

29.8 

1. 

8th  grade  or  less 

23.6 

1. 

15.2 

2. 

High  sch.ool~-non-graduate 

15.2 

2. 

19.7 

3. 

High  school-graduated 

28.8 

3. 

6.1 

4. 

College--!  year  only 

8.0 

4. 

8.4 

5. 

College- -non-graduate 

9.5 

5. 

9.2 

6. 

Bachelor's  Degree 

9.5 

6. 

3.0 

“7 

/ • 

Master's  Degree 

2.2 

7. 

5.5 

8. 

Medical,  Law,  Divinity,  etc. 

0.8 

8. 

1.8 

9. 

PhD,  EdD,  or  other  educational 

0.2 

9. 

doctorate 

Where  did  you  live 

during  the  major  part  of  your  youth 

and  adulthood? 

38. 

Youth 

(before 

college)  39.  Adulthood 

(after 

college) 

22.4 

1, 

Florida 

43.9 

1. 

18.3 

O 

^ • 

Southeast 

17.1 

2. 

8.4 

3. 

Mid-Atlantic 

5.3 

3. 

17.9 

4. 

Northeast 

8.9 

4. 

6.9 

5. 

South  Central 

4.3 

5. 

18.4 

6. 

North  Central 

8.9 

6 . 

3.1 

7. 

Southwest 

3.2 

7. 

1.0 

8. 

Northwest 

0.7 

8. 

2.4 

9. 

Foreign  country 

2.1 

9. 

What 

w as  the  population  of  the  community  in  which  you  s 

pent  the  major 

part 

of  your: 

40. 

Youth 

(before 

college)  41.  Adu 

ilthood 

(after 

college) 

11.1 

1. 

Farm 

1.1 

1. 

16.0 

2. 

2,500  or  less 

5.4 

2. 

23.6 

3. 

10,000 

18.1 

3. 

16.7 

4. 

50,000 

24.8 

4. 

11.4 

5. 

100,000 

18.6 

5. 

9.2 

6. 

500,000 

13.3 

6 . 

10.7 

7. 

1,000,000  or  more 

14.1 

7. 

L83 


42.  What  type  of  high  school  did  you  attend; 


8.8 

1. 

Small-rural 

3.6 

2. 

Large-rural 

24.0 

3. 

Small  school 

in  a town 

19.2 

4. 

Large  school 

in  a town 

9.8 

5. 

Small  school 

in  a.  city 

33.2 

6 . 

Large  school 

in  a city 

Did  you 

ever  attend  a junior  colle 

18.6 

1. 

Yes 

79.0 

2. 

No 

From  what  type  of  college  did  you  receive  your  degrees! 


44.  Bachelors 


45.  Masters  46.  Earned  doctorate 


22_.2_  1. 

6.4  2. 

4.4  3 . 

6,0  4. 

9.8  5. 

5.7  6. 

32.5  7. 

9.2  8. 

'2.7  9. 


5.9 

1. 

1.2 

1. 

Small 

private  college 

1.9 

2. 

0.3 

2. 

Small 

teachers  college 

4.0 

3. 

0.2 

3. 

Large 

teachers  college 

3.0 

4. 

0.3 

4. 

Small 

public  college 

6.8 

5. 

0.5 

5. 

Large 

public  college 

5.5 

6. 

0.4 

6. 

Large 

private  college 

47.3 

7. 

6.1 

7. 

Large 

public  university 

13.4 

8. 

2.3 

8. 

Large 

private  university 

11.2 

9. 

88.1 

9. 

No  degree 

Where  did  you  obtain  your  degrees? 


47.  Bachelors  45.  Masters  49.  Earned  doctorate 


29.1  1 . 

18.2  2 . 

7.9  3. 

12.0  4. 

7.0  5. 
16.2  6 . 

3.6  ' 7 . 

1.2  8. 

3.1  9 . 


50.  What  grade  level 


3.9 

j.5 

0.7 

_1_.2_ 

0.6 

_L.6_ 

1.0 

0.1 

88.2 


has 


1.  Florida 

2.  Southeast 

3.  Mid-Atlantic 

4.  Northeast 

5.  South  Central 

6.  North  Central 

7.  Southwest 

8.  Northwest 

9.  No  degree 


your  spouse  completed? 


51.2 


15.5 


6.3 


10.1 


5.8 


13.3 
3.3 

~ 1.5 

11.4 


2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


20.1 

0.7 

_2J? 

13.3 


1.  I have  no  spouse 

2.  8th  grade  or  less 

3.  High  school--non-graduate 

4.  High  sc.hool-~graduated 
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51. 


52. 


22.5 

5. 

College- "non-graduate 

22.6 

6 . 

Bachelor's  Degree 

12.0 

7. 

Master's  Degree 

2.8 

8. 

Medical,  Law,  Divinity,  etc. 

2.3 

9. 

PhD  or  EdD  or  other  educational 

Approximately  what  was  your  grade  average  a 

4.8 

1. 

A 

12.3 

2. 

A- 

22.7 

3. 

B+ 

22.9 

4. 

B 

18.8 

5. 

B- 

13.3 

6 . 

C+ 

3.9 

7. 

C 

0.4 

8. 

C- 

0.2 

9. 

Below  C- 

Did  you 

belong  to  a college  social  fraterni 

34.5 

1. 

Yes 

64.1 

2. 

No 

53.  To  how  many  civic  groups  do  you  belong? 
Jaycees,  etc.) 


(Rotary,  Lions,  Kiwanis, 


23.4 

12.5 
" 4.8 

1.9 

1.8 

55.1 


1, 

2, 

3 , 

4, 

5, 

6, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or  more 
None 


54.  How  often  do  you  participate  in  the  religious  and  social  activities 


of  your  church? 


39.4 

1. 

Regularly 

13.3 

2. 

Often 

16.3 

3. 

Not  very  often 

15.7 

4. 

Seldom 

14 . 5 

5. 

Never 

55.  Do  you  belong  to  professional 
to  your  subject  matter  areas? 


r scholarly  organizations  related 
(If  so,  how  many?) 


22.0  1 . 1 

28.4  2.  2 
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19.8 
9.8 
10.4 
' 9.4 


3.  3 

4.  4 

5.  5 or  more 

6.  None 


56.  Do  you  belong  to  national,  regional,  or  state  education  organiza- 
tions of  a general  nature?  (e.g.,  NEA,  FEA,  AAUP,  FAPJC,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT),  National  Faculty  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  (NFA),  etc.)  (If  so,  how  many?) 


30.2  1. 

22.8  2. 

16.1  3. 

7.0  4. 

4.7  5. 

18.7  6. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or  more 
None 


57.  If  you  belong  to  NEA,  FEA,  AF’T,  AAUP,  NFA,  or  similar  organizations, 
how  much  influence  do  you  consider  they  are  able  to  exercise  in 
achieving  your  goals  and  objectives  at  the  state  and/or  national 


level? 

8.1 

1. 

Extensive 

32.5 

2. 

Moderate 

25.4 

3. 

Slight 

8.5 

4. 

Practically  non-existent 

22.8 

5. 

Do  not  belong  to  such  organizations 

Did  you  obtain  your  degree  primarily  by  attending  school  full  time  or 
on  a part-time  basis? 


Bachelors 

59.  Masters 

60. 

Earned 

doctorate 

88.2 

1. 

56.2 

1. 

7.8 

1. 

Full  time 

8.3 

2. 

32.1 

2. 

3.3 

2. 

Part  time 

2.9 

3. 

11.3 

3. 

88.3 

3. 

No  degree 

61.  How  many  semester  course  hours  do  you  have  toward  a Master's  Degree? 


85.4 

1. 

I have  a 

Master's  Degree  completed 

7.2 

2. 

I am  not 

working  toward  a Master's  Degree 

I 

|oo 

• 

CN 

3. 

10  hours 

1.4 

4. 

20  hours 

1.3 

5. 

30  hours 

1.0 

6. 

40  hours 

or  more 
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62.  How  many  semester  course  hours  do  you  have  beyond  your  Master's 
Degree  which  are  not  a part  of  a formal  doctoral  program? 


9.0 

1. 

I do  not  have  a Master's  Degree 

26.0 

2. 

None 

8.2 

3. 

I have  an  earned  doctorate 

24.4 

4. 

10  or  less 

14.0 

5. 

20 

8.3 

6 . 

30 

3.9 

7. 

40 

4.6 

8, 

50  or  more 

How  many  semester  hours  do  you  have  toward  a Doctor's  Degree-*- 
beyond  your  Master's  Degree  in  a formal  doctoral  program? 

10.2 

1 * 

I do  not  have  a Master's  Degree 

60.7 

2. 

I have  a Master's  Degree  but  am  not  working  toward 

9.1 

3. 

a doctorate 

I have  a Doctor's  Degree  completed 

6.2 

4. 

10  or  less 

3.4 

5. 

20 

2.3 

6. 

30 

2.9 

7. 

40  or  more 

3.9 

8. 

All  but  dissertation 

In  what  areas  of  study  were  your  degrees  earned?  (Please  check  only  one 
item  at  each  degree  level,  except  in  cases  where  you  have  more  than 
one  degree  at  any  level.) 

64.  Bachelors  65.  Masters  66.  Doctorate 


1.7 

1. 

.7 

1. 

.03 

1. 

Agriculture. 

6.8 

2. 

5.0 

2. 

.75 

2. 

Biological  Sciences 

9.7 

3. 

5.6 

3. 

.22 

o 

J . 

Business  & Commerce 

1.6 

4. 

.8 

4. 

0.0 

4. 

Primary  Education 

3.2 

5. 

1.1 

5. 

.03 

5. 

Nursing 

.8 

6. 

8.8 

6. 

1.93 

6. 

E due  a t i ona 1 Admin i s t r a t i on 

5.0 

7. 

1.7 

7. 

.03 

7. 

Engineering 

13.0 

8. 

8.1 

8. 

.45 

8. 

English 

2.2 

9. 

4.7 

9 o 

.49 

9. 

Fine  Arts 

2.7 

11. 

2.3 

11. 

.18 

11. 

Foreign  Language 

.3 

12. 

1.2 

12. 

.37 

12. 

Curriculum  & Instruction 

1.0 

13. 

.5 

13. 

.03 

13. 

Home  Economics 

2.2 

14. 

1.3 

14. 

.07 

14. 

Industrial  & Voc,  Arts 

1.1 

15. 

.6 

15. 

.03 

15. 

Journalism 

.4 

16. 

2.9 

16 . 

.03 

16. 

Library  Science 
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5.8 

17. 

5.1 

17. 

0.0 

17. 

Mathemat ics 

1.1 

18. 

.8 

18. 

.15 

18. 

Philosophy 

6.3 

19. 

4.9 

19. 

.15 

19. 

Physical  & Health  Education 

5.4 

21. 

3.6 

21. 

.22 

21. 

Physical  Sciences 

2.9 

22. 

--2,3 

22. 

<JL1 

22. 

Psychology 



23. 

A- 

23. 

JJL 

23. 

Rel igion 

11.8 

24. 

8.2 

24. 

.49 

24. 

Social  Sciences 

. ...  .3  _ 

25. 

—5..  8 

25. 

.41 

25. 

Guid ance 

..1A. 

26. 

1 xl_ 

26. 

ill 

26. 

Speech 

...6-Q 

27. 

(L.4. 

27. 



27. 

Secondary  Education 

...6.5.. 

28. 

8.0 

28. 

2.19 

28. 

Other 

2.4 

29. 

..  10.0 

29. 

-9Q.76 

29. 

No  degree 

Questions  67,  68,  69,  and  70  have  been  omitted  for  machine  processing 
purposes . 

71.  Are  you  now  working  in  a subject  area  for  which  you  prepared  as  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student? 


71.5 

1. 

Yes — full  time 

16.2 

2 

Yes --predominantly 

5.4 

3. 

Mostly  in  other  subject  areas 

4.2 

4. 

Entirely  in  other  subject  areas 

In  how 

many 

4-year  colleges  and  universities  have  you  taught? 

20.2 

1. 

i 

1 

8.2 

2. 

2 

2.8 

3. 

3 

1.4 

4. 

4 

1.2 

5. 

5 or  more 

65.1 

6. 

None 

How  many  years  did  you  teach  in  4-year  college  or  university? 

10.5 

1. 

1 

9.7 

2. 

3 

4.2 

3. 

5 

2.5 

4. 

7 

2.0 

5. 

9 

1.5 

6. 

11 

2.8 

7. 

13  or  more 

65.7 

8. 

None 
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74. 


In  how 

many 

junior  co' 

80.1 

i. 

1 

13.8 

2. 

2 

2.5 

3. 

3 

0.5 

4. 

4 

1,0 

5. 

5 or  more 

75.  How  many  years  have  you  taught  in  junior  colleges? 


13.1  1.  1 

16.2  2 . 2 

JL  6 A_  3 . 3 

8.8  ' 4.  4 

__  _7 . 5_  5 . 5 

4.9  6 . 6 

4.8  7 . 7 

15 . 6 8 . 8 or  more 

11 . 3 9.  Less  than  one  year 

76,  How  many  years  have  you  taught  or  worked  in  the  junior  college  where 
you  are  now  employed? 


15.2 
18.1 
17.5 
_8A_ 

6.2 

4.2 

4.4 

12.1 

13.3 


1.  1 

2.  2 

3.  3 

4.  4 

5.  5 

6.  6 

7.  7 

8 . 8 or  more 

9.  Less  than  one  year 


77.  In  what  other  region  have  you  taught  in  a junior  college  for  the 
longest  period? 


0.9 

1. 

Mid -Atlantic 

..  ±A 

2. 

Northeast 

1.3 

3. 

South  Central 

1 ? 

. 

4. 

North  Central 

1.1 

5. 

Southwest 

0,3 

6. 

Northwest 

2.9 

7. 

Southeast--other  than  Florida 

88.9 

8. 

No  other  region 
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78. 


79. 


80. 


81, 


82. 


In  how 

many 

elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 

20.2 

1. 

1 

16.1 

2 > 

2 

10.5 

3. 

3 

6.1 

4. 

4 

3.6 

5. 

5 

1.3 

6. 

6 

3.0 

7. 

7 or  more 

38.9 

8. 

None 

How  many  years  did  you  teach  in  elementary  and  se 

8.9 

1. 

1 

12.2 

2. 

3 

8.8 

3. 

5 

7.4 

4. 

7 

6.2 

5. 

9 

5.1 

6. 

11 

12.2 

7. 

13  or  more 

38.7 

8. 

None 

In  which  area  is  most  of  the  work  in  your  present 

63.8 

1. 

Academic 

14.1 

2. 

Technical  and  special  degree 

0.8 

3. 

Cultural  non-credit 

2.7 

4. 

Vocational  non-credit 

13.0 

5. 

Administration 

4.9 

6, 

Counseling 

Is  your 

fan- 

ily  satisfied  with  the  community  in  wh 

49.9 

1. 

Very  satisfied 

36.2 

2. 

Satisfied 

5.3 

3. 

Ind if ferent 

5.4 

4. 

Unsatisfied 

1.6 

5. 

Very  dissatisfied 

If  sala 

ry, 

promotion,  and  security  were  equal  in 

types  of  institutions,  in  which  would  you  prefer 

1.1 

1. 

High  school 

54.2 

2. 

Junior  college 

34.8 

3. 

4-year  college  or  university 

9.4 

4. 

No  strong  preference 
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If  you 

had 

your  life 

to  live  again,  would  you: 

1.0 

1. 

teach  in 

a primary  school 

1.2 

2. 

teach  in 

a secondary  school 

49.7 

3. 

teach  in 

a junior  college 

29.6 

4. 

teach  in 

a university 

14.8 

5. 

choose  a 

career  outside  education 

84.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  in  the  junior  college  field  until  you 

retire  from  full-time  employment? 

58 . 5 1.  Yes 

11.6  2 . No 

29 . 6 3.  Don't  know 

85.  What  is  your  over-all  attitude  toward  junior  college  work  as  a career? 


50.1 

1. 

Very  satisfied 

43.5 

2. 

Satisfied 

3.1 

3. 

Ind  afferent 

2.6 

4. 

Dissatisfied 

0.5 

5 . 

Very  dissatisfied 

86.  Do  you  favor  the  principle  of  merit  pay  for  faculty  members? 


20.1 

1. 

Strongly  favor 

31.3 

2. 

Favor 

21.7 

3. 

Neither  for  nor  against 

20.6 

4. 

Strongly  against 

5.6 

5. 

Not  familiar  with  principle. 

87.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  faculty  rank  (e.g.,  instructor,  assistant 
professor,  etc.)  for  all  faculty  members  of  the  Florida  junior  col- 


leges? 

18.7 

1. 

Strongly  favor  it 

30.8 

2. 

Favor  it 

25 . 3 

3. 

Neither  for  nor  against 

13.4 

4. 

Against  it 

8.1 

5. 

Strongly  against  it 

3.3 

6. 

Not  familiar  with  it 

88.  Which  nomenclature  do  you  prefer  as  a part  of  the  name  for  your  institu- 


t ion? 

48.9 

1. 

Junior  College 

19.6 

2. 

Community  Junior  College 

20.8 

3. 

Community  College 

8.4 

4. 

College 

1.8 

5 „ 

Other 
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89.  Who  would  you  say  has  the  most  powerful  voice  in  determining  the 
educational  program  for  your  college? 


5.3 

1. 

State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Legislature 

2.6 

2. 

State  Department  of  Education 

6.9 

3. 

Junior  College  District  Board  of  Trustees 

34.2 

4. 

President  of  junior  college 

10.5 

5. 

Deans 

11.5 

6 . 

Department  and  division  heads 

4.7 

7. 

Faculty 

1.0 

8. 

Students 

21.1 

9. 

Power  is  spread  too  wide  to  attribute  to  a single 

90.  How  many  formal  courses  have  you  taken  which  were  specifically 

designed  to  prepare  you  for  teaching  in  a junior  college  in  contrast 
to  teaching  at  some  other  level  of  education? 


91. 


92. 


15.1 

1. 

i 

10.9 

2. 

2 

6 . 6 

3. 

3 

12.3 

4. 

4 or  more 

54.2 

5. 

None 

How  many  informal  or  non-credit. 

specifically  designed  to  assist 

in  contrast 

to  teaching  at  some 

8.9 

1. 

1 

4.7 

2. 

2 

2.0 

3. 

3 

3.9 

4. 

4 or  more 

79.2 

5. 

None 

Have  you  ha 

d specific  course (s) 

curriculum 

and  purpose?  (If  so 

22.7 

1. 

1 

9.7 

2. 

z 

2.4 

3. 

3 

4.1 

4 . 

4 or  more 

60.2 

5 ^ 

None 

idiich  were 


93.  Have  you  participated  in  an  in-service  program  where  considerable 
attention  was  directed  to  junior  college  curriculum  and  purposes? 
(If  so,  in  how  many  such  programs  have  you  been  a participant?) 


21_.  3__  1. 
8,6  2 . 
_2.5_  3. 

~4 . 3 4. 

62.3.  5 . 


1 

2 

3 

4 or  more 


None 
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94.  For  the  most  part,  were  your  teaching  methods  courses  designed  for 
teaching  in: 


2.7 

1. 

a primary  school 

53.6 

2 . 

a secondary  school 

11.9 

3. 

a junior  college 

8.3 

4. 

a 4-year  college 

3.0 

5. 

industry,  armed  forces,  or  government  agency 

18.1 

6. 

I have  had  no  such  courses 

95.  How  many  hours  a week  on  the  average  do  you  devote  to  your  work  for 
the  junior  college? 


0.5 

1. 

10 

hours 

1.2 

2. 

20 

hours 

2.1 

3. 

30 

hours 

8.1 

4. 

35 

hours 

22.8 

5. 

40 

hours 

18.3 

6. 

45 

hours 

11.3 

7. 

48 

hours 

17.1 

8. 

50 

hours 

17.8 

9. 

55 

hours 

Indicate  your  two  main  reasons  for  satisfaction  with  the  nature  of 
junior  college  work. 


96. 


F ir  s t 

reason 

97. 

Second 

reason 

15.1 

1. 

Association  with  college  age  students 

17.2 

1. 

27.6 

2. 

Helping  young  people  grow 

19.9 

0 

• 

1.7 

3. 

Public  image  of  junior  college 

3.0 

3. 

12.2 

4. 

Transmitting  knowledge 

14.6 

4. 

35.6 

5. 

Enjoyment  of  teaching 

22.3 

5. 

0.7 

6. 

Freedom  from  research 

4.1 

6. 

2.5 

”7 
/ . 

Offering  "second  chance"  to  college  students 

10.4 

7. 

3.4 

8. 

Other 

4.1 

8. 

0.8 

9. 

None 

3.6 

9. 

Indicate  your  two  main  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  nature  of 
junior  college  work. 

98.  First  reason  99.  Second  reason 


0.2  1,  Association  with  college  age  students  0.3  1. 

0.4  2,  Necessity  of  helping  young  people  grow  0.5  2. 

14 . 0 3.  Need  to  transmit  elementary  knowledge  5.8  3. 

_ 8_,_4_  4.  Public  image  of  junior  college  7 , 0 4. 

13.0  5.  Lack  of  time  for  research  8.5  5. 
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1.8 

6 . 

"Second  chance"  for  students 

2.7 

6. 

3.8 

7. 

Multi-purpose  school 

5.0 

7. 

13.9 

8. 

Other 

7.3 

8. 

42.6 

9. 

None 

58.5 

9. 

What 

are  your 

two 

main  satisfactions  with  the  working  conditions  in  a 

junior  colleg 

e? 

100. 

First.  Choice  101. 

Second 

Clio  ice 

6.2 

1. 

Well-motivated  students 

5.3 

1. 

18.5 

2. 

Fine  colleagues 

17.5 

2. 

11.7 

3. 

Intellectually  stimulating  associations 

14.2 

3. 

18.0 

4. 

Desirable  environment 

17.4 

4. 

37 . 8 

5. 

Freedom  and  independence  in  work 

22.2 

5, 

2.9 

6. 

Desirable  physical  facilities 

13.9 

6 . 

1.6 

7. 

Other 

2.1 

7. 

2.2 

8. 

None 

6.1 

8. 

What 

are  your 

two 

main  dissatisfactions  with  working  conditions 

in  a 

juni 

or  college? 

102. 

First  Choice  103. 

Second 

Choice 

25.3 

1. 

Poorly  motivated  students 

9.8 

1. 

1.7 

2. 

Colleagues 

2.5 

2. 

3.8 

3. 

Environment 

3.3 

3. 

10.9 

4. 

Excessive  classroom  hours 

7.9 

4. 

6.0 

5. 

Restrictions  in  w7ork 

6.0 

5. 

8.2 

6. 

Lack  of  time  for  class  preparation 

9.3 

6 . 

12.8 

7. 

Other 

8.7 

7 . 

29.7 

8. 

None 

48.8 

8. 

What 

are  your 

two 

main  satisfactions  with  the  appreciations  anc 

rewarc 

s of 

junior  college  teaching? 


104.  First  Choice  105.  Second  Choice 


13.3 

i. 

Pay 

15.9 

1. 

4.6 

2. 

Security 

(tenure,  retirement,  etc.) 

8.1 

0 

. 

2.4 

q 

. 

Prestige 

and  recognition 

6 .4 

3. 

30.9 

4. 

Sense  of 

social  usefulness 

23.3 

4. 

42.5 

5. 

Personal 

satisfaction 

29.2 

5. 

1 

I CNi 

r 

6. 

Be ing  in 

Florida 

9.0 

6. 

i.i 

7. 

Other 

1.6 

7. 

l.i 

8. 

None 

4.6 

8 o 
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What 

are  your 

two 

main  dissatisfactions  with  -junior  college 

work? 

106. 

First  Choice  107 

. Second 

Choice 

10.2 

1. 

Pay 

6.7 

1. 

25.0 

2. 

Administrative  procedures 

10.7 

0 

^ . 

8.4 

3. 

Working  Hours 

8.1 

3. 

8.4 

4. 

Student  Load 

7.4 

4. 

1.8 

5. 

Counseling  responsibilities 

2.2 

5. 

4.4 

6 . 

Extra-curricular  duties 

4.9 

6. 

5.8 

7. 

"Low  status"  of  junior  colleges 

6.8 

7. 

5.3 

8. 

Other 

5.1 

8. 

29.0 

9. 

None 

44.6 

9. 

108. 

What  is 

your  general  attitude  towards  teaching  as  a career? 

57.9 

1 . 

Very  satisfied 

37.1 

2. 

Satisfied 

2.2 

3. 

Indifferent 

1.0 

4. 

Dissatisfied 

0.5 

5. 

Very  dissatisfied 

Which 

. two  of 

the 

factors  listed  below  would  you  consider  as 

having  the 

most 

overall 

benefit  to  junior  college  work? 

109. 

First  Choice  110 

. Second 

Choice 

31.0 

1. 

Higher  pay 

16.6 

1. 

9.4 

O 

Here  prestige  for  teachers 

10.5 

2. 

12.5 

3. 

Better  facilities  (buildings,  etc.) 

12.2 

O. 

-»  • 

7.9 

4. 

More  restrictive  admissions  policies 

6.3 

4. 

17.9 

5. 

Lighter  teaching  load 

16.1 

5, 

4.2 

6. 

Paid  time  for  research 

7.1 

6 . 

5.4 

More  clerical  help 

13.4 

■7 

/ . 

3.5 

8. 

Better  security  (tenure,  retirement,  etc.) 

7.0 

8. 

5.3 

9. 

Other 

4.8 

9. 

111.  Does  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  junior  college,  as  compared  to 
the  university,  appeal  to  you  as  a place  to  teach? 


55.5  1.  Yes 

7.8  2 . No 

34.5  3.  Not  important 


After  the  first  week  of  school,  what  percentage  of  time  should  and  does 
the  classroom  teacher  devote  to  academic  advising  concerned  with  course 
work? 
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112. 

Should 

113. 

Does 

38.8 

1. 

io?; 

53.4 

1.  10% 

29.3 

2. 

207= 

16.9 

2 . 20% 

11.7 

3. 

30% 

5.8 

3.  30% 

3.3 

4. 

40% 

1.9 

4.  40% 

3.0 

5. 

50% 

1.7 

5.  50% 

5.6 

6. 

None 

9.5 

6.  None 

After  the  first  week  of  school,  what  percentage  of  time  should  and  does 
the  classroom  teacher  devote  to  personal  counseling,  other  than  academic 
course  work? 

114. 

Should 

115. 

Does 

50.4 

1. 

10% 

55.4 

1.  10% 

13.6 

2. 

20% 

8.6 

2 . 20% 

4.5 

3. 

30% 

3.9 

3.  30% 

1.0 

4. 

40% 

0.9 

4.  40% 

0.9 

5. 

50% 

0.6 

5 . 50% 

20.4 

6. 

None 

19.7 

6 . None 

116. 

In  your  opinion,  should  a junior  college  rely  primarily  on  pro- 
fessionally trained  counselors  for: 

34.0 

1 . 

personal  problems  other  than  class 

work 

9.2 

2. 

academic  advising  (course  selection 

, academic 

; progress. 

46.7 

3. 

etc.) 

both  academic  and  personal  problems 

7.8 

4. 

both  types  of  problems  are  better  handled  by 

classroom 

teachers 

117. 

In  your  opinion,  should  the  orientation  of  new 
concentrated  in : 

students  1 

>e  primarily 

13.0 

1. 

the  late  high  school  period 

30.3 

2. 

before  enrollment  (summer,  etc.) 

22.6 

3. 

during  the  first  week  of  school 

23.9 

4. 

throughout  the  first  semester 

8.8 

5. 

orientation  is  not  effective  enough 

to  matter 

• when  it 

is  done 

118. 

It  is  sometimes'  said  that  "junior  colleges  devote  too  much  time  and 
effort  to  counseling  on  personal  or  life  adjustment  problems."  To 
what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  such  a statement? 

i ; 
oUfj 

1. 

2 o 

Strongly  agree 
Agree 
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25 . 9 3.  Have  no  opinion 

41 . 5 4.  Disagree 

16 . 6 5.  Strongly  disagree 

119.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  "in  junior  colleges  which  accept  most 
all  applicants  there  is  no  reason  for  extensive  testing  of  new 
students."  To  what  extent  .do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  such  a 
statement? 


2.9 

1. 

Strongly  agree 

8.3 

2 . 

Agree 

5.8 

3. 

Have  no  opinion 

46.0 

36.4 

4. 

5. 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 

120.  Some  junior  college  officials  take  the  position  that  faculty  member 
should  expect  to  participate  as  advisors,  chaperones,  etc.,  in 
student  extracurricular  activities.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  this  position? 

7.2 

1. 

Strongly  agree 

41.8 

2, 

Agree 

8.5 

3. 

Have  no  opinion 

27.0 

14.7 

4. 

5. 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree 

121.  Do  you  desire  to  participate  as  an  advisor,  chaperone 
dent  extracurricular  activities? 

, etc.,  in  stu 

9.7 

1. 

Very  much 

46.1 

2. 

S ome 

26.1 

3. 

Very  little 

17.4 

4. 

Not  at  all 

In  your  opinion, 
participation  in 
guage  clubs,  etc. 
parties,  etc.)? 

should  the  junior  college  actively  stimulate  student 
student  clubs  (government,  honoraries,  newspaper,  lan- 
) and  student  recreations  (dances,  social  organizations, 

122.  Clubs 

123. 

Recreation 

31.9 

1. 

Extensively 

25.8  1. 

40.7 

2. 

When  convenient 

40.3  2. 

23.9 

3. 

Limited  amount 

23.7  3 . 

2.4 

4. 

Not  at  all 

3.6  4 . 
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124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


How  many  s 

tudents  are 

you 

26.9 

1. 

None 

19.2 

2. 

Less  than 

10 

13.2 

3. 

10  to  15 

CO 

H4 

4. 

16  to  20 

8.3 

5 . 

21  to  30 

22.5 

6. 

Over  30 

How  many  s 

tudents  are 

you 

than  ac 

ademic  problems 

; ? 

42.2 

1. 

None 

32.7 

2„ 

Less  than 

10 

9.8 

3. 

10  to  15 

3.4 

4. 

16  to  20 

2.2 

5. 

21  to  30 

8.0 

6. 

Over  3 0 

presently  advising  on  academic  problems? 


currently  counseling  on  problems  other 


In  your  opinion,  is  counseling  of  all  types  more  important,  equally 
important  or  less  important  than  academic  instruction? 


4.2 

57.9 

32.8 

4.1 


1.  More  important 

2.  Equally  important 

3.  Less  important 

4.  No  opinion 


Is  academic  advising  on  course  selection  and  progress  in  course 
work  more  important,  equally  important,  or  less  important  than 
academic  instruction? 


4.6 

1. 

More  important 

60.8 

2. 

Equally  important 

30.4 

3. 

Less  important 

3.0 

4. 

No  opinion 

Is  counseling  on  personal  problems  more  important,  equally  important, 
or  less  important  than  academic,  instruction? 


5.5 
48.7 
40.0, 
' 4.5 


1.  More  important 

2.  Equally  important 

3.  Less  important 

4.  No  opinion 


Is  counseling  on  personal  problems  any  more  important  in  a junior 
college  than  in  a 4-year  college? 


30_.__6__  1.  More  important 

54 . 6 2.  Equally  important 
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3 . 6 3.  Less  Important 

9 . 8 4.  No  opinion 


130.  In  our  junior  colleges,  where  should  the  emphasis  be  placed? 


8.0  1 
2.0  2 
2.5  3 

21.2  4 

3.9  5 

0.6  6 
60.5  7 


Primarily  transfer  function 
Primarily  terminal  function 
Primarily  community  service 

About  equally  on  transfer  and  terminal  function 

About  equally  on  transfer  and  community  service 

About  equally  on  terminal  and  community  service 

About  equally  on  transfer,  terminal,  and  community 

service 


(131.  to  161.)  Indicate  the  degree  of  importance  that  should  be 
attached  to  the  following  functions  which  might  be  performed  by  a junior 
college  in  Florida. 


1.  Very  important  function  of  a junior  college 

2.  Important  function  of  a junior  college 

3.  Of  little  importance  as  a junior  college  function 

4.  Should  not  be  a function  of  a junior  college 


1 

2 

3 

4 

131. 

Guided  or  developmental  studies  in 
English  (written) 

60.5 

31.1 

3.3 

3.9 

132. 

Guided  or  developmental  studies  in 
mathematics 

51.6 

38.2 

5.0 

3.6 

133. 

Guided  or  developmental  studies  in 
study  skills 

54.0 

35.0 

5.7 

3.9 

134. 

Guided  or  developmental  studies  in 
read ing 

61.3 

29.7 

3.7 

3.9 

135. 

Transfer  (college  parallel)  program 

63.6 

31.9 

2.1 

1.2 

136. 

Terminal  program 

54.3 

38.7 

3.8 

1.8 

137. 

Adult  non-credit  courses 

28.9 

50.7 

14.7 

4.6 

138. 

Evening  courses  of  all  types 

47.3 

44.0 

5.5 

2.2 

139. 

High  school  completion  courses 

10.2 

19.4 

22.0 

47.3 

140. 

Adult  vocational  courses 

22.8 

39.7 

19.5 

16.9 
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141. 

Elderly  citizens  courses 

11.9 

37.8 

32.6 

16,6 

142. 

General  education  courses 

46.5 

40.9 

8.3 

3.1 

143. 

Public  forums 

14.8 

45.6 

27.9 

10.3 

144. 

Concerts,  plays,  etc. 

24.6 

52.4 

18.3 

3.7 

145 . 

Adult  personal  enrichment  courses, 
e.g.,  art,  music,  literature 

24.2 

51.9 

19.0 

4.0 

146. 

Counseling  on  personal  problems 

25.6 

48.8 

17.9 

6.8 

147. 

Career  selection  counseling 

40.3 

49.5 

7.4 

1.9 

148. 

Student  government 

21.5 

53.5 

20.3 

3.7 

149. 

Student  interest  clubs  and  honorary 
societies 

15.3 

57.9 

23.1 

2.8 

150o 

Student  recreation 

15.6 

53.2 

26.5 

3.5 

151. 

Personal  relationships  between 
faculty  and  student 

41.7 

44 , 6 

10.0 

2.6 

152. 

Athletics  (intercollegiate  and/or 
intermural) 

16.5 

50.8 

25.3 

6.2 

153. 

Provide  financial  assistance  to 
students 

33.6 

54.3 

9.2 

2.1 

154. 

Preparation  for  marriage  and  family 
life 

20.2 

49.5 

22.6 

6.9 

155. 

Developing  good  health  habits 

19.5 

48.4 

23.9 

7.2 

156„ 

Developing  social  competence 

22.6 

52.4 

18.6 

5.3 

157. 

Developing  civic  responsibility 

33.5 

52.3 

10.9 

2.4 

158. 

Data  gathering  on  students  and  its 
use  by  faculty 

16.9 

52.5 

22.8 

6.4 

159. 

Short,  courses  for  business  and 
industry 

24.0 

55.2 

16.2 

3.6 

160. 

Open  admission  policy  to  all  courses 

20.3 

31.5 

16.6 

30.0 

161  . 

Restricted  admission  policy  to 
college  transfer  courses 

25.6 

36.4 

16.5 

19.1 
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(162.  to  166.)  Considered  in  relation  to  the  over-all  educational 
standards  achieved  by  your  school,  compare  the  following  factors  to 
4-year  colleges  and  universities . 


162.  Qualifications  of  faculty  in  your  junior  college  for  the  work 
they  do : 


57.3 

31.7 

_JL-3 

1.6 

0.2 


1 . very  good 
20  good 

3.  average 

4.  poor 

5.  very  poor 


163.  Quality  of  your  students  in  their  academic  classes: 


6.3  1 . 

27.0  2. 

52.1  3 . 

12.6  4. 

0.9  5. 


very  good 
good 
average 
poor 

very  poor 


164.  Quality  of  teaching  in  your  junior  college 


44.0  1. 

42.8  2. 

11.8  3. 

_Ch_5  4„ 

0.1  5. 


very  good 
good 
average 
poor 

very  poor 


165.  Quality  of  administration  in  your  junior  college: 


166 . 


33.1 

i . 

very  good 

35.5 

2. 

good 

20.9 

3. 

average 

6.9 

4. 

poor 

3.0 

5. 

very  poor 

Quality 

of 

student  go' 

8.0 

1. 

very  good 

26.8 

n 

good 

-45.7 

3. 

average 

15.2 

4. 

poor 

3jI1_ 

5. 

very  poor 
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(167.  to  171.)  Considered  in  relation  to  the  over-all  educational 
standards  achieved  by  your  junior  college,  compare  the  following 
factors  to  your  concept  of  a good  public  junior  college. 

167 . Qualifications  of  the  faculty  of  your  junior  college  for  the 
work  they  do: 


168, 


170. 


169. 


57.3 

1. 

very  good 

34.1 

2. 

good 

7.6 

3. 

average 

0.8 

4. 

poor 

0.1 

5. 

very  poor 

Qual ity 

of 

your  student 

11.1 

1. 

very  good 

33.2 

2. 

good 

49.5 

3 o 

average 

5.9 

4 . 

poor 

0.4 

5. 

very  poor 

Quality 

of 

teaching  in  ; 

46.5 

1. 

very  good 

41.4 

2. 

good 

11.5 

3. 

average 

0.7 

4. 

poor 

0.0 

5. 

very  poor 

Quality 

of 

administratii 

35.3 

1. 

very  good 

34.8 

2. 

good 

19.8 

3. 

average 

7.2 

4. 

poor 

3 . 0 

5. 

very  poor 

171.  Quality  of  student  government  in  your  junior  college: 


9.4 

1. 

very  good 

27. 7 

2. 

good 

45.9 

3. 

average 

13.9 

4. 

poor 

3.1 

5. 

very  poor 

172.  The  flow  of  significant  information,  views,  and  opinions  between  the 
administration  and  the  faculty  in  your  school  is: 

17,5  1.  entirely  adequate 
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173. 


174. 


52.8 

2. 

fairly  adequate 

22.3 

3. 

inadequate 

7.5 

4. 

completely  inadequate 

The  flow  of 

significant  information 

faculty 

members  in  different  areas 

9.7 

1. 

entirely  adequate 

48.5 

2. 

fairly  adequate 

35.6 

3. 

inadequate 

6.3 

4. 

completely  inadequate 

Faculty 

influence  and  participation 

tion  of 

new 

faculty  members  is: 

0.5 

1. 

far  too  much 

1.3 

2. 

too  much 

59.5 

3. 

about  right 

23.3 

4. 

too  little 

15.5 

5. 

far  too  little 

, views,  and  opinions  between 
of  your  school  is : 


in  your  school  in  the.  selec- 


175.  Faculty  influence  and  participation  in  assignments  of  class 
schedules  is: 


176. 


177. 


0.3 

1. 

far  too  much 

1.5 

2. 

too  much 

66.5 

3. 

about  right 

21.3 

4. 

too  little 

5. 

far  too  little 

Faculty 

influence  and  participation 

is : 

0.3 

1. 

far  too  much 

1.6 

2. 

too  much 

75,0 

3. 

about  right 

17.9 

4. 

too  little 

5.2 

5. 

far  too  little 

Faculty 

par 

ticipation  and  influence 

is : 

0.5 

1. 

far  too  much 

0.8 

2. 

too  much 

49.5 

3. 

about  right 

30.1 

4. 

too  little 

19.2 

5 „ 

far  too  little 

in  student  disciplinary  matters 


in  the  design  of  new  buildings 
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178.  How  is  the  morale  of  the  faculty  among  your  immediate  co-workers? 

33.4  1 . Very  good 

35.3  2,  Good 

20.6  3.  Average 

7 . 8 4.  Poor 

3.0  5 . Very  poor 

179.  How  is  the  morale  of  the  faculty  throughout  your  school? 

20 . 3 1.  Very  good 

39.1  2.  Good 

29.9  3.  Average 

8 . 6 4.  Poor 

2.0  5 . Very  poor 

(180.  to  225.)  Indicate  the  degree  of  your  satisfaction  with  the  acti- 
vities, programs,  and  features  of  your  school  listed  below. 

1.  Entirely  satisfied 

2.  Reasonably  satisfied 

3.  Mixed  feelings 

4.  Somewhat  dissatisfied 

5.  Completely  dissatisfied 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

180. 

Admission  Policy 

30.4 

39.8 

18.4 

8.9 

2.4 

181. 

Pre-admission  counseling 

11.5 

41.1 

26.0 

16.8 

4.7 

182. 

Registration  procedures 

14.1 

35.8 

22.0 

17.8 

10.3 

183. 

Classroom  facilities 

22.6 

44. 5 

14.5 

13.9 

4.5 

184. 

Parking  facilities 

29.3 

35.3 

10.5 

16.0 

8.9 

185. 

Eating  facilities 

17.0 

24.7 

15.9 

19.1 

23.4 

186. 

Physical  education  facilities 

23.2 

39.8 

15.8 

12.2 

9.0 

187. 

General  Education  program 

23.0 

57.8 

15.1 

3.2 

0.9 

188. 

Student  counseling  services 

15.8 

43.7 

25.8 

11.2 

3.6 

189. 

Purchasing  policies 

10.2 

36.6 

28.0 

15.3 

10.0 

190. 

Services  offered  in  guided  or 
developmental  studies 

18.7 

46.5 

26.4 

6.6 

1.9 
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191. 

Quality  of  students  attracted 
to  your  school 

10.2 

46.8 

29.2 

12.1 

1.7 

192. 

Number  of  students  in  classrooms 

15.5 

44.6 

17.2 

16.7 

6.0 

193. 

Student-teacher  ratio 

16.0 

44.2 

17.3 

15.8 

6.7 

194. 

Length  of  class  period 

35.8 

49.9 

9.1 

3.8 

1.4 

195. 

Faculty  office  facilities 

24.0 

36.4 

12.8 

17.2 

9.6 

196. 

Library  materials  (books  and 
periodicals) 

30.5 

48.3 

10.9 

7.8 

2.4 

197. 

Audio-visual  materials 

28.0 

47.8 

15.1 

7.1 

2.1 

198. 

Expendable  supplies 

22.8 

50.3 

15.5 

7.9 

3.5 

199. 

Number  and  size  of  student 
scholarships 

9.9 

47.6 

27.6 

11.9 

3.0 

200. 

Number  and  nature  of  personnel 
policies 

9.5 

45 . 0 

29.0 

12.8 

3.8 

201. 

Clerical  assistance 

14.5 

39.8 

20.1 

18.0 

7.6 

202. 

Procedures  for  obtaining  new 
library  materials 

26.9 

51.4 

14.4 

5.2 

2.1 

203. 

Effectiveness  in  obtaining  new 
library  materials 

25.3 

49.7 

16.3 

6.6 

2.2 

204. 

School  catalog 

21.9 

52.1 

15.9 

7.1 

3.0 

205. 

Library  reading  area 

32,7 

44.6 

11.9 

7.5 

3 . 3 

206. 

Student  lounge  or  center 

20.8 

32.8 

17.4 

15.9 

13.1 

207. 

Auditorium  facilities 

20.3 

28.1 

13.7 

17.3 

20.6 

208 „ 

Reserve  book  procedures  in  library 

33.2 

49.3 

12.8 

3.2 

1.5 

209. 

Library  hours 

39.3 

45.0 

9.5 

4.7 

1.4 

210. 

Responsiveness  of  librarians  to 

52.7 

36.4 

7.2 

2.5 

1.2 

faculty  and  student  needs 


211.  Student  social  program  in  general  9.7  43.7  36.4  7.8 


2.5 
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212. 

Regulations  on  student  dress 

16.2 

37.6 

24.5 

12.7 

9.0 

213. 

School  newspaper 

14.4 

42.8 

24.0 

12.5 

6.4 

214. 

Present  grading  practices  (A,  B, 
C,  D,  etc.) 

25.8 

44.6 

18.3 

7.4 

3.9 

215. 

Teaching  load 

19.4 

41.7 

18.9 

14.5 

5.6 

216. 

Student  contact  hours 

18.0 

46.8 

19.4 

11.3 

4.6 

217. 

Provisions  for  professional  and 
sabbatical  leave 

18.6 

37.6 

19.5 

14.1 

10.3 

218. 

Faculty  participation  in  curriculum 
development 

15.4 

43.1 

21.9 

13.3 

6.4 

219, 

Faculty  in-service  training  programs 

7.5 

33.4 

32.2 

18.1 

8.8 

220. 

College  organization  and  administra- 
tive procedures 

14.4 

38.3 

24.7 

15.1 

7.5 

221. 

Effectiveness  of  the  faculty  hand- 
book 

13.2 

43.9 

26.1 

10.7 

6.2 

222. 

Time  available  for  professional 
study  and  preparation  for  classes 

11.8 

40.1 

22.8 

18.6 

6.8 

223. 

Faculty  participation  in  insti- 
tutional policy-formulation  and 
decision-making 

9.4 

32.5 

26.8 

18.4 

12.8 

224. 

Effectiveness  of  faculty  meetings 

7.4 

29.9 

30.0 

19.7 

12.9 

225. 

Orientation  procedures  for  new 
faculty  members. 

15.1 

44.5 

22.0 

12.2 

6.4 

Please  add  below  any  comments  or  suggestions  you  have  for  improving  our 
Florida  junior  college  system. 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YGIJR  ASSISTANCE 
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